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Now pubUMng in Parts, price One Shilling each, 
THE 

LONDON ANECDOTES 
FOR ALL READERS. 



Thibty years have elapsed since the first publication of 
" The Percy Anecdotes," — a collection of traits of celebrated 
individuals, scenes, and events, which eijoyed an extra- 
ordinary share of popularity. 

It is, therefore, matter of surprise, that, within the above 
interval, scarcely any similar plan has been devised for re- 
cording, in an agreeable and familiar manner, the conversa- 
tional characteristics of distinguished contemporaries ; or of 
profiting by the literary wealth of this class, which has been 
showered forth within the last quarter of a century. Such 
especially are the alnv)St countless volumes of Memoirs, 
Personal Recollections, Adventures, and Private Histories 
of the Lives and Times of Public Characters, which form an 
important feature in our Contempotttanj lA\«i«toa^. 

Such goltleD stores it is proposedi lo m^iift ^svfiL^^'ii. Vcv 
'The London Aaecdotes,"— nol so m\xt\i>Q^ ^^^ ^"^ ^^"""^^ 
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tion, as by abstract, which shall preserve the salient points 
of the Anecdote, and reject its remplissage. 

The Collection will, at the same time, present the Personal 
Recollections of its Editor, who, for thirty years past, has 
enjoyed innumerable interchanges of opinion, experience, 
and observation, such as can only be garnered during a life- 
time of great literary industry. 

With these means and appliances, and painstaking beyonc 
the mere employment of " scissors and paste," the Editor 
hopes to produce a work above the character of a rechauffit 
Collection. Thus, of his Books and Becolleotions it ma} 

be said — 

** When they have Joined their pericranioB, 
Out skips a book of miscellanies." 

Each volume of " The Loxdon Anecdotbs" will be i 
classification. The subjects will be chosen with especia' 
regard to living interest, and the prime movers of thes« 
eventfal times. Hence, the Lives of Travellers and Dis 
coverers, Inventors and Improvers, will yield abundan- 
records of what may be received as the actual spirit of th 
age. The First Part contains a Series of 

Anecdotes of the fileotrlc Telegrraph. 

The Second Part comprises 
Anecdotes of Popular Authors. 

The Third Part will contain 

'Anocaotea of Inventors dt Disc<»verers 

Otiier Subjects will follow at staled mUinAa \ ^sA ^WiV 
Volume will be appropriateV^ V!ll>i%\.ta\««L. 
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Sxtraets flrom Reviews. 



" Mr. BogrDe has commenced a new serial under the abore title, 
on an Improyed plan of the fjeunous Percy Anecdotes, pablished 
thirty years ag^>, and which have been so popular with all classes 
of readers. From the specimen we have of this new anecdotical 
undertaldng, we predict for it a more extended popularity. Since 
the labours of the brothers Percy were completed, an enormous 
mass of new material has accumulated in the conversational cha. 
racteristics of dlsting^hed contemporaries, and in almost count- 
less volumes of memoirs, personal recollections, adventures, and 
private histories of the lives and times of public characters, which 
form an important feature in our contemporary literature. From 
these golden stores it is proposed to select all that is racy and ia. 
teresting. The first part, one of the most delightful books of its 
class with which we are acquainted, is devoted to the development 
of the applications of that wondrous power— the wonder of our 
age— the electric telegraph: not so much in the scientific details of 
its principle and construction, as to a graphic anecdotical record 
of its most striking successes. It is an excellent book for young 
and old, and one of the best of compimions for a long railway 
journey. Mr. William Harvey has contiributed some graceful illus- 
trations.**— TFccWy Times. 

** Many of the anecdotes are very entertaining."— ilMen«ufn. 

" A very amusing and interesting selection.*'— Dok^^o* JerroUPs 
Newspaper. 

** Many of the anecdotes are curious and interesting.**— Lt^erafy 
Gazette. 

" Railway travellers, we believe, find continuous reading on a 
journey not quite agreeable or practicable, and are induced to have 
recourse to the flying sheet and other ephemeral prints. Those 
who desire something more than a pastime will find many curious 
facts brought together and amusingly told in this brochure,** — 
Railway Chronicle. 

** This is the very perfection of a book for reading as you roll 
along in a coach, or are whirled along in a railway carriage, or sit 
lazily in an easy chair after dinner; pleasant company, too, on a 
green-lane ramble, or in the shady comer of a hay field, because 
the dear, good-natured book only asks you to read it, and leaves 
your mind at liberty to wander wherever it pleases. It is just the 
sort of book which comes well and usefully — ay, and gleefully 
too, written as it is in a free and easy sort of a way. If you have 
time and inclination, you can philosophize and moralize to your 
heart*s content ; but this the author never does for you ; he merely 
tells his anecdotes in a most unassuming style, and in the very 
manner of moving along.'*— Loiulon Journal. 

'* The success of the Percy Anecdotes tYoxl'^ '^t«t%^'Cs^'^"*s»^'^- 
g^ested the idea of a publication of a s\Tm\B.t \Aw^xav^« ^^^"^^S^ 
Tbx London Anbcd otks . The first voVaiue,N«\\\On.\"a. ^QftxK^^"»^^ 
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the neatness that distinguishes Mr. Bogrue*8 publications, is devoted 
to the Electric Teleg^raph, of which we have many amusing and 
instructive tales recorded."— CamArit^e Chronicle. 

** It would be impossible to convey m a small compass any idea 
of the varied fund of amusement contained in this littie volume. 
We strongly recommend it to railway travellers as a companion in 
whose entertaining qualities they will not be disappointed.**— 
Herapath*8 Railway Journal. 

** This is a new serial, and one which we hail with satisfoction, 
as calculated not only to please but to profit. The neat littie 
volume before us we can certify to be a most interesting one. The 
series is designed to form a continuation of the * Percy Anecdotes,* 
and the first volume, at least, possesses all the elements of popu- 
larity.** — Hull Adoertiser. 

** This is a most amusing and instructive littie volume. A more 
agreeable present to an intelligent, inquisitive young' person of 
cither sex, we cannot well imagine. A great sale may be fairly 
anticipated for this delightful 'vark. J**— Nottingham Mercury. 

** Both the form and the arrangement exhibit industry and judg- 
ment on the part of the editor ; and we think that the publisher 
may reasonably calculate upon the collection attaining to con- 
siderable popularity. It is a work which everybody may read with 
interest.'*— Htt// Herald. 

** It is a remarkable fact that nothing escapes the attention of 
the literary men of London. like King Midas, they touch and try 
to turn everything into gold. Here is a neat petite volume of 128 
pages— a collection of anecdotes, serious and laughable, relating 
entirely to the Telegraph since its completion and operation. The 
publication being small, and also chei^, will be the best possible 
companion on a railway Journey. And fox a half-hour*s relaxation 
from severer studies, at home, it will be found by no means unin- 
teresting.**— ForAr«Atr«nan. 

** The anecdotes have been well selected, and exhibit both taste 
and judgment on the part of the editor.**— P/^mouM THmes, 

** This is the first of a proposed series of littie volumes of anec- 
dotes, each volume being devoted to a separate subject. Many of 
our readers are old enough to remember a series published more 
than twenty years since, under the titie of ' The Percy Anecdotes.* 
Those were immensely popular, and the present series is not un- 
likely to become equally so.**— Banbury Ouardian. 

** An exceedingly amusing litUe work, published at a trifiing 
cost It may be well styled a volume for all readers : it will be 
found an interesting pocket companion.**— P/ymouM Herald. 

" A very amusing as well as instructive collection of anecdotes. 
We reconmiend this littie volume to our readers, as an agreeable 
book to take up at odd moments.**— AfancAe^/er Chronicle. 

"Tax LOITDON ANBCDOTKa FOB ALL READERS iS a Small VOlumC 

ojj tbepian of the once popular * Percy Anecdotes.* The subject 
iS/^ -^^ **'* camber Je confined is the Electacic 1^\e®ra3&\v, ol 
ZdisSr^\?Is^^°'^ ^ ^^ current anecdotes— grwe, Roy » voaltraRjew^i, 
^muaing, are related."— J3<rm<i»^^m Journal. 
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TO THE READER. 



This is a volume of recreative illustrations of a wonder- 
working Power, whose "sayings and doings have, 
within a few years, become familiar as household 
words, and food for anecdote, — ^in which the EiiECTBic 
Telegraph loquitur, 

"Modern science," it has been well remarked by 
one of its brightest ornaments, " may be regarded as 
one vast miracle." * Among its marvels, the applica- 
tions of Electricity, to speak advisedly, are the most 
startling. True it may be that its nomenclature is 
traceable to the electron of the Greeks ; and some four- 
and-twenty centuries ago, the roving old bachelor, 
Thales, whilst strolling along the sea-shore, may have 
picked up a piece of amber, and from it igrQd»j^^**ic>s& 

• Sir David Bt«w%\«t. 
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first electric power ; though it is hard to associate the 
philosopher with a spark. Nevertheless, the glass tuhe 
and silk handkerchief phenomena belong to the 
moderns. Franklin identified lightning with electri- 
city about a hundred years since ; but, the adaptation 
of this mysterious power — the writing on the line — to 
the every-day conveniences of life, belongs to our own 
century, nay, almost to the present decade. 

The results are so novel, various, and extensive, as 
to have given a sort of romantic colour to almost every- 
thing that has been written about the Electric Tele- 
graph. By viewing its phenomena in the light of 
inexplicable prodigies, enthusiasm has well nigh 
exhausted the old world of phrase, and had to imagine 
new ; having found which, like the Fifth Charles of 
Spain when he had learned a new language, it had 
been like the gain of a new souL Hence, one calls the 
Electric Telegraph " the High-wa.y of Thought ;" an- 
other, its messenger, " Epea pteroenta — winged words ;" 
and, by its agency, Pegasus is outdone, and flying 
Childers clipped of his wings ! 

With such *' parts of speech** we have little sym- 
patby; deeming tliem to be altogether wiAtted for this 
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occasion, if they be allowable upon any ; hence, the 
anecdotic facts in this volume are related with as little 
ofikaafourberia as possible ; the plain and simple nar- 
rative being preferred to the setting of " words, words, 
words." 

It should be explained, that the Electric Tele- 
graph is here described but incidentally, and that in 
as few and simple words as possible. Already, there 
are hand-books detailing its construction and working. 
Such grave matters we touch but slightly ; our object 
being to show the development of the applications of 
the power ; and this in recording anecdotically its most 
striking successes. To avoid tediousness, we have in- 
variably striven to be short; and, like the coaxing 
story-teller, entertaining. 

Neither have we attempted to record the Progress 
of the Electric Telegraph ; feeling the truth of what 
has been said of the American system, — that no schedule 
of telegraphic lines can now be relied upon for a 
month in succession, as hundreds of miles may be 
added in that space of time. Hence it is anticipated 
that " the whole of the populous i^^tV,^ <2»i *Cw^Xi\s>ivfc^ 
States will, within two ox toe^ ^^«K.^^«^ siw«t^ 
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with network like a spider's weV^ — recalling Pope's 
lines: 

" The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line.*' 

We have only to add, that the Illustrations are from 
the elegant pencil of William Harvey, who has, in the 
frontispiece, embodied the refined admiration of the 
Poet. 



London^ April 25, 1848. 
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ORIGIN OF THE TELEGRAPH.' 

Upwabds of sixty years ago, (or, in 1787-89,) when 
Arthur Young was travelling in France, he met with 
a Monsieur Lomond, *' a very ingenious and inventing 
mechanic,** who had made a remarkable discovery in 
electricity. "You write two or three words on a 
paper,** says Young: "he takes it with him into a 
room, and turns a machine inclosed in a cylindrical 
case, at the top of which is an electrometer, a small, 
fine, pith ball ; a wire connects with a similar cylinder 
and electrometer in a distant apartment ; and his wife, 
by remarking the corresponding motions of the ball, 
writes down the words they indicate ; from which it 
appears that he has formed an alphabet of motions. 
As the length of the wire makes no difference in the 
effect, a correspondence might be carried on at any 
distance. Whatever the use may be, the invention is 
beautiful.** This discovery, however, lay unnoticed 
until about three years since; though the apparatus 
was designed to effect the same end as the electric 
telegraph, by means very similar. 

The possibility of applying electricity to telegraphic 
communication was conceived by several other persons, 
long before it was attempted upon a practical scale. 
The Rev. Mr. Gkunble, in his description of his original 
shutter* telegraph, published towards the close of the 
last century, alludes to a project of electrical com- 
munication. Mr. Francis Bonalds, in a pamphlet on 
this suJ^ect, jmblished in 1823, states that Cavallo 
proposed to co/iFej intelligence by passmg gvNen num.- 
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bers of sparks through an insulated wire ; and that, in 
1816, he himself made experiments upon this principle, 
which he deemed more promising than the application 
of galvanic or voltaic electricity, which had been pro- 
jected by some Germans and Americans. He suc- 
ceeded perfectly in transmitting signals through a 
length of eight miles of insulated wire ; and he de- 
scribes minutely the contrivances necessary for adapt- 
li^ the principle to telegraphic communication. 

It is, however, to the joint labours of Messrs. W. 
F. Cooke and Professor Wheatstone that electric 
telegraphs owe their practical application ; and, in a 
statement of the facts respecting their relative positions 
in connexion with the invention, drawn up at their 
request by Sir M. I. Brunei and Professor Daniell, it 
is observed that ** Mr. Cooke is entitled to stand alone, 
aa the gentleman to whom this country is indebted for 
having practically introduced and carried out the 
electric telegraph as a useful undertaking, promising 
to be a work of national importance ; and Professor 
Wheatstone is acknowledged as the scientific man 
whose profound and successful researches had already 
prepared the public to receive it as a project capable 
oi practical application.**— (Penny CydoptBdia^ voce 
"Telegraph.") 

BIRTH OF PRINCE ALFRED TELEGRAPHED FROM 
SLOUGH TO LONDON. 

By the electric telegraph on tYie CjtTe«A.N^ eaXfe-m^-^- 
way, the auapicioxxiA event of tlie «jcco\x.OcL«a^'iix&. ^^ ^'^ 
b2 
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Majesty, and the birth of Prince Alfred, at Windsor 
Castle, on the morning' of August 6, 1844, was tele- 
graphed to London within eleven minutes. The 
details are as follows : — 

At two minutes past six o'clcic'kT a messenger, mounted 
upon one of the fleetest horses in the royal stables, was 
dispatched from Windsor Castle to Mr. Howell, the 
siaperintendent of the Slough station. He was in- 
strtictetl to communicate by the electric telegraph with 
the person in attendance at the Paddington station, to 
the effect, that the letters which had been lying there 
for some days past, addressed to the cabinet miniatafw 
and the great officers of state, were to be deUvered at 
their residences without delay. The messenger reached 
the SloQg-h station within eight minutes of his de* 
parture from the Castle, or at ten minutes past six 
o*clock ; and within three minutes, not only was the 
telegraph at work, but the communication was dis- 
patched to Paddington, and an acknowledgment of 
its receipt returned to Slough ; all this bein^ effected 
within eleven minutes of the special messenger^s de- 
parture from the Castle ! 

As soon as possible after the receipt of the commani- 
cation, a special train left the Paddington station, 
conveying the cabinet ministers and great officers of 
state, which was instantly telegraphed to Slough, so 
that the carriages might be in readiness there to con- 
vey the official personages to Windsor Castle. 

On the above day, also, there were performed some 
wonders of railway travelling. The journey from 
Slougb to the Paddinflrton terminua Yjaa «kfi<^om\>^hje 
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in less time than the distance had ever previously been 
traversed by a special passenger train on the Great 
Western line. The eighteen miles and a quarter occu- 
pied only fifteen minutes and ten seconds, being at the 
rate of upwards of seventy miles an hour ! 



THE TELEGRAPH BENEATH THE THAMES. 

At the opening of George the Third's Museum, at 
King's College, in June, 1843, an interesting experi- 
ment was performed before Prince Albert by Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, with one of his telegraphs, so as to 
form a communication between the College and the 
lofty Shot Tower on the opposite bank of the Thames. 
This was done by laying the wire along the parapets 
of the terrace at Somerset House and Waterloo Bridge, 
and thence to the top of the Tower, about 150 feet high, 
where one of the telegraphs was placed ; the wire then 
descended, and a plate of zinc, attached to its extremity, 
was plunged into the mud of the river, whilst a similar 
plate was attached to the extremity at the north side, 
and was immersed in the water. The circuit was thus 
completed by the entire breadth of the Thames, and 
the telegraphs acted as well as if the circuit were 
entirely metallic. 



THE TELEGRAPH THE MESSENGER OF DEATH. 

Thb following is the /r«t instauce^X.^ oxaVx^sy^Sa^'^O^ 
wbicb the telegraph has \)eexL \iis\x>xai'erDXs^ ^ vcQ^'WiL^^ 
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for capital punishment: — On Thursday, the 2nd of 
October, 1847, a man named Hutchings was to have 
been executed for murder at Maidstone ; but just 
before the appointed hour, the Government sent % 
message by the South Eastern Telegraph to stay the 
execution for two hours. This was virtually looked on 
as a reprieve ; and regarding all the circumstances of 
the case, everybody in Maidstone considered that the 
man's sentence had been commuted. The sheriif was 
busily engaged in examining the exact character of the 
communication, with a view, no doubt, of satisfying 
himself that, in acting on the order of the electric 
telegraph, he was not exceeding his duty. Perplexed 
as to the proper course to be adopted, the sheriff, in his 
trepidation, commenced by electric telegraph a corre- 
spondence with the Home Office, to the effect that he 
waited for further orders. Two hours and a half 
closed, when a second order was received per tele- 
graph, instructing the sheriff at once to proceed, and 
carry the sentence of the law into effect. The order 
was to be forwarded from the London Bridge station 
of the South Eastern Railway ; but here the telegraph 
clerk appealed to the railway officers, to know whether 
the authority for sending such a message was sufficient 
Mr. Ma^gregor, the chairman of the company, was at 
hand at the time, and expressed himself not satisfied 
with it, requiring further proof of its authenticity 
before allowing the telegraph to be the messenger of 
death ; and no one can question the propriety of Mr 
■^f'^j^S'iiegvr's determiDaUon in such an emergency. 
^ccordinglj, Mr. FTalter, the supennteudexA, ^ aw» 
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drove over to the Home Office to obtain the necessary 
proof, and stated to Sir Denis Le Marchant, that in 
a matter involving such awful consequences, it became 
his duty to see the order for execution signed, and that 
without evidence of this kind the railway authorities 
would not be justified in instructing the sheriif. The 
Home Office authorities at once saw the reasonableness 
of Mr. Walter*8 representation ; the order was signed, 
and tiie man was executed. 



THE TELEGRAPH AS A BIRD-TRAP. 

SoMB amusing specidations have been entertained on 
the supposed influence which the wires of the tele- 
graph have upon birds happening to perch on them. This 
supposition, however, is altogether erroneous. The 
wires have no effect upon them, seeing that the feet <^ 
birds are not conductors of electricity. Multitudes of 
partridges and sparrows are ever and anon found dead 
by the wires ; but tiieir destruction is occasioned by 
the violence with which they accidentally fly against 
the wires, and not by any electnc shock, which cannot 
accrue, from the befbre-mentioned &ct, and the insula- 
tion of the wires. Here is a specimen of the pretty 
style in which such occurrences were described and 
accounted for : — 

" It is not « singiilar Dut, but it is, notwithstandixig, a fkct 
which some of our readers may be ignorant of, that sparrQvt%> 
and other small birds which happen to pecOci otl \!Gk$aRft^ tk^^v^* 
rious lines of commnnication, the te\eg;t«Lp\k^wVce%, «s^ ^^*SS^^ 
ever and anon, to suSer severe bIiocIcb oi «\«fttAsJ&f »>iJs^^ ^«rk<. w- 
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which is, (though we never witnessed the phenomenon,) that 
they drop down, not dead, but half-dead with amazement and 
terror. The shock, if severe enough, will destroy them. Elec- 
tricity can be administered in doses which would kill a horse. 
Perhaps, by transmitting through the telegraphic wire a very 
powerful charge, the unhappy sparrows along the whole line, 
ftom London to Yarmouth, nijght be cut off. This, in case of 
necessity, or as a matter of cruel curiosity, might be employed 
as a means of getting rid of these vermin. It is not uncommon 
or extraordinary to see at least a hundred of these feathered 
depredators on one mile of wire. The length of the whole line 
of which we speak is 146 miles. A shock strong enough to de- 
stroy sparrow life would, with these datut cat off from the land 
of the living, at one fell and fatal swoop, not less than 14,600 of 
these pernicious little creatures. One thousand miles of railway 
would, in like manner, and with the same conditions, be the 
death of 100.000. Even supposing that death does not ensue, 
yet how miserable will be the state of these little animals when 
the whole island is covered with a veritable network of tele- 
graphic wires! Fatal twigs these for tiny feet! The whole 
family of sparrows will be paralyzed. The fowls of the air will 
be electrified. People, as they talk with each other, and whis- 
per to each other in unheard communion, at the distance of 
1000 miles, will be causing serious inconvenience to the feathered 
race. If Lord Palmerston's dream should be realized, and 
London should begin in a few years to commune by telegraph 
with Calcutta, how terrible the visitation to our fellow-bipeds 
with feathers ! Each word — each letter will be a shock. To 
us it may be pleasing to hold intercourse with each other — to 
the little sufferers it will be thocking. We tremble to think 
of the consequences, and heartily recommend the case to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Dog-carts 
sink into insignificance when compared with this wholesale pal- 
pitation — this universal twittering and consternation — among 
the feathered tribes. How many a sweet song will be inter- 
rupted — how many a little throat silenced — very suddenly, in- 
deed, when this mischievous machinery shall be brought into 
universal play I" 

The impossibility of the whole af&ir is thus ex- 
plaineA : — 

" That the small birds which fluently congre^aVA oii llua 
^''^rea receive shocks when, the instruments are ^ aA^<(ni,\a \i» 
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I opinion ; but it is necessary that the bird form a part 
of the circuit, or it cannot be acted upon by the electricity. In 
the telegraph system of wires, the current passes fh>m terminus 
to terminas along the wire, and returns by the earth. If we 
attach the most delicate galvanometer to a wire along which 
the current is made to pass, no effect is observed till we also 
connect it with the earth, and complete the circuit. Thus, no 
Mrd can receive a shock, unless it is tall enough to stand on 
the ground and touch the wires ; and even if such a monster 
were to attempt experimenting, the feathers of its head, and 
even the homy skin of its feet, would not act as conductors, 
unless well wetted. 

** Mr. E. S. CuUey, who has the inspection of above two hun- 
dred and thirty miles of line, or more than one thousand miles 
of wire, says he never saw any effect of the kind, nor have any 
of the staff on other lines. Birds, however, are frequently found 
dead under the wires. He has seen a wing hanging on them, 
and on searching, has discovered its owner on the grass below. 
The men have frequently seen partridges fly across and kill 
themselves, not by a shock of electricity, but by striking them- 
selves forcibly against them. 

** Between liorwich and Yarmouth he has often seen two 
hundred or more sand martens on a wire whilst the instrument 
has been in action, sitting as contentedly as possible ; in fact, the 
wires are a very favourite perch for these birds. During thunder- 
storms, even on short lines, the needles are violently affected, 
and the bells ring incessanUy. 

**Another very general but erroneous idea, even among the 
better order of folks, is, that the humming ^olian harp-like 
effect of the wind on the suspended wire is caused by the * m««- 
§age» pasting * Some even say they can tell when a train is 
ooming by the noise. 

'* On all long lines, some inconvenience is experienced by an 
occasional deflection of the needles, which change fh>m left to 
right rapidly, and fluently perhaps four times in ten minutes. 
At first sight, it would seem to be merely the effect of an atmo- 
q>heric current of electricity passing along the wires fh)m the 
clouds to the earth, and tfice versd j but there are many cases 
which cannot be explained on this theory. No effect seems to 
take place unless the wire is connected at each end with the 
earth. 

** At Derby there are four ^es, wYdcYi eivct^ife -wsreft^Mv^^c? ^» 
Normanton, Lincoln, Kogby, and BirmVnR^wsi. ^^ ^^'^'^"^tcv 
9 out of mjr, if Hie firat two instiumcsiXA «3» <^fe^'5»Vs?!»^ '^ 
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the right, the last two point to the lefts sometimes all are alike. 
The left-hand end of the galvanometer ooil is in each instru- 
ment connected with the suspended wire, the right-hand end 
with the earth, so that a similar current passing along each wire 
would cause all ttie needles to point one way. And why, then* 
do they move in pairs so generally ?" 



MUSICAL AND ACOUSTIC TELEGRAPHS. 

Whether the telegraph can ever be rendered an 
ApoUonicon, or be made a medium fi>r transmitting 
the mysteries of the gamut, is an hypothesis more plea- 
sant than practicable. There have not been wanting 
those, however, who indulge in the suggestion of 
making the telegraph discourse " most eloquent music.** 
Many have experienced the supernatural sensations 
if we may so speak, the mysterious and musical mur- 
murs, such as, perchance, the old Memnon poured 
forth when, amid the gold and purple of the sky, he 
prophesied and proclaimed the dawn to the grim people 
of the pyramids. If, with the muse of Motherwell, 
we may say — 

** Harp on, ye winds, in glad content, 
Your hynms on every instrument 

Of rock, and tree, and tower ;** 

surely, poetry may especially consecrate the tele- 
graph as the wild harp of the winds ; seeing that, in 
the melodious language of the author of Ion — 

(« The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh. 
If Heaven select it for its instrument, 
SbedM a celestial music on the breeze. 
As clearly aa the pipe Whose virs^ go\d 
-Bedts the Up of Fhcebus." 
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Bat, speaking in prose, a smart American writer, 
in toncfaing on the ntOities of the telegraph, says; there 
ii DO fear about being away irom home now, on the 
part of the most fussy and fidgety metropolitan. 
The telegraph can tell him, in an instant, that all the 
children are well, or that the cash account is a little 
over this evening. By placing, he further observes, 
the ear to the tel^raph posts, when there is a side- 
wind, a low but constant musical sound is heard — the 
playing of the wind upon the wires. He observed it 
at the margin of Cayuga, where a single wire only is 
used, and on the railway between Auburn and Ithica, 
passing through Aurora. ^'Now,** he adds, with 
gravity, " where four or six wires are used, by placing 
them perpendicularly instead of, as now, horizontally, 
why could not a grand ^Sk)lian telegraphic harp be 
made, the winds composing their own music, as the 
lightning now furnishes its own electrography ?" 



TELEGRAPHIC ORGANS. 

Mb. Htde Clarke, in a letter to the Mechardca* 
Magazine^ asks, in looking at Professor Wheatstone*s 
Sound Telegraph, in which, instead of two needles, he 
makes use of two bells, might not the system be ap- 
plied for musical purposes as well as for signals? 
" Evidently, if a sufficient number of wires were used, 
a set of chimes might be as easily rung aa tw^ Vi^JNa. — 
indeed, the chimes in York Mii\ateT,\^ ^^x^ «s^^ ^s^:^'* 
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might be rung from London as well as York. Where 
bells are placed in a high tower, as some of the carUloJU 
or chimes in Flanders, they might, by telegraph or 
electric wires, be played with much more convenience 
from the bottom of the tower. 

^' By a proper application of wires, two organs or 
two ApoUonicons, might be played at any distance 
apart by one performer ; thus realizing by the electric 
telegraph what I believe Professor Wheatstone con- 
templates in the acoustic telegraph, conveying musical 
sounds and compositions. It is quite practicable to 
realize with musical instruments what has been already 
done with clocks, and we may have electrical organs 
in our churches as well as electrical clocks in our 
houses, and worked almost as cheaply. These are 
trifles; but what is an idle thought with one man 
sometimes puts in activity the practical application of 
another." 



CONVERSATION TELEGRAPHS. 

The attention of scientific men has been directed to 
the carrying out of an acoustic telegraph, on a large 
scale, so as to enable parties to converse at great dis- 
tances apart. The practicability of working seven 
miles is said to have been reached, (we think theore- 
tically only) ; so that, by the adoption of a sufficient 
number of stations, messages might be communicated 
4r word of month, to a great distance. 
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ELECTROPHONIC TELEGRAPH. 

Professor Jacobi, of the Imperial Academy of St. 
Petersburg, has communicated to that body an inven- 
tion, composed of ten keys, ten different accords, and 
ten conducting wires, by which the letters of the 
sdphabet may be expressed by sounds. 



FRIGHT AMONG THE FLOUR SPECULATORS. 

Thb news by the Cambria^ telegraphed to Washing- 
ton, in June, 1847, as regards the reduction in the 
price of flour, caused no little consternation among 
the speculators, but a vast deal of pleasure among the 
consumers of bread generally, who are non-producers 
of the article. One person of the first class had just 
sent off an order by mail to Winchester, for a supply 
of flour at a given price ; when the wires brought on 
the reduction, he stood for a moment aghast, and then 
dashed off with the exclamation — "Who's got swift 
horses? — who's got swift horses? Five hundred 
dollars lost, by Jove I" 



THE TELEGRAPH AS A THIEF- CATCHER, AND 
ANTI-JACK-SHEPPAKD. 

Pickpockets and housebreakers have already ha.^ 
a touch of the quality, and have e^^enew^i^^ 'Caa ^'Sari^* 
of the xDf^c manipuktiona oi ^^ \.^^^«:<^% "^ 
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arresting them after many of their feats. One of them 
known by the sobriquet of "Stunning Taylor," was 
lately captured at the Shoreditch station for pick- 
ing the pocket of a young lady, en route from Rom- 
ford. 



A swindler, who had been lodging at an inn, near 
Newcastle, committed a robbery. He broke open a 
drawer and cash-box, carried off upwards of 200/., and 
started by rail southward. As soon as the robbery 
was discovered, information was sent by telegraph; 
and at Normanton station he was arrested while 
walking on the platform, with the booty in his pocket. 

There is a proposal afloat for applying the telegraph 
as an alarum against housebreakers. For this purpose, 
the electric circuits are broken or completed by the 
opening of doors, windows, shutters, boxes, drawers, 
cupboards, closets, &c. ; also by the withdrawal of 
fastenings, and by footsteps on staircases or on the 
thresholds of doors, windows, and other inlets ; or by 
any person getting over the boundary wall of an 
orchard, &c. 

The insulated electric circuits are arranged so that 
any one or more of the doors, windows, boxes, drawers, 
closets, &c., in a house can be instantly placed under 
the safeguard of the alarum, without the others being 
so placed ; or by the turning of one handle, situate in 
/Jie bedroom of the master of the house, the whole 
Aouse and everything in it may be instaxitlY placed 
under the safeguard of the alarum. 
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A nigger's idea of the TELEGRAPH. 

At the railway depot in Lowell, not long since, 
"Look a hea, Jake," said Sambo, his eyes dilating, 
and his rows of shining teeth protruding like a regi- 
ment of pearls, '^ Look a hea, Jake ; what you call 
dem ar ?" " What ar ?" rejoined Jake. " Dem ar I 
is pint in to ?" " Demar is postes," said Jake. " What!" 
said Sambo, scratching his head ; '* dem are postes wid 
de glass ?" " Yes, de same identical," returned Jake. 
** Ah, but you sees dem ar horzontal wires." " Well," 
observed Jake, " de posts supports de wires." " Gosh I 
I takes you, nigger," ejaculated Sambo, clapping his 
sides, and both setting up a loud yah yah. **But 
what's de wires for ?" said Sambo, after a pause. " De 
wires," replied Jake, completely staggered for a mo- 
ment, and at a nonplus for a reply to the philosophic 
curiosity of brother Sambo ; but suddenly lighting up 
with more than nigger fire, he said, " De wires is for 
to keep de postes up !" 



TREACHERY OF AN ENGLISH AGENT. 

The first case of treachery in the transaction of busi- 
ness, and of conspiracy to defraud in connexion with 
the newly-opened length of wire between London and 
the North, occurred at Newcastle, in December last. 
The case was brought before the magistrates; the 
offence charged being that a ceTtam ^«x^T^«t.^«si.^ 
two others, cJerlrs in the service oi V)twfe^E\fc<iN3^^^^'^* 
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graph Company, had conspired together to deprive 
the company of thfeir lawful gains. The broker, 
by bribes, induced the two clerks, in the establish- 
ment at Newcastle, to give him information which 
he never should have obtained ; but which, if obtained 
at all, should not have been given without the pay- 
ment of money. The Electric Telegraph Company 
now convey expresses from London to Edinburgh, 
transmitting the prices of shares and stocks in London, 
by means of certain cabalistic signs ; and the clerks, at 
the different intermediate stations, forward them to 
their different destinations. Each clerk is enabled, by 
a code of instructions, to translate these expresses, but 
is strictly enjoined upon no account to divulge their 
contents. On reaching Edinburgh, the intelligence 
thus transmitted is posted in a public room, to which, 
upon payment of money, bankers, merchants, trades- 
men, and others, are allowed access. It is from these 
subscriptions that the company look for remuneration 
for their outlay. If, therefore, a person obtain this 
information surreptitiously, or without payment, he is 
looked upon as guilty of fraud. It is true, that in 
London, at twelve o'clock, when the information 
becomes known, it is public property ; but when, by a 
rapidity unknown until now, it reaches Newcastle, it 
becomes, through the agency of the company, their 
private property, and to all intents and purposes a sale- 
able article. It appears that these expresses were never 
intended to be translated at all in Newcastle, but 
simply to go on to Edinburgh. The broker, it was 
proved, had repeatedly pressed the cVetV^ to divulge 
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this information, but was as often refused. At length, 
he invited the clerks to the Queen's Head Inn, and, 
during their conviviality, it was arranged that he 
should receive the price of consols, and that if he 
cleared any money by this information, the clerks 
should receive a portion of the profit ; this knowledge 
ci the price of consols being important, as it regulates 
the prices of other stocks in the market. The broker, 
as is common in such oases, did not practically ex- 
emplify the adage of ^ Honour among thieves f' 'he 
offered 5s. and 10s. at a time, adding that if he cleared 
400/. or 500/., the clerk should have a share. 

On one occasion, the sharebroker. had prices of 
" North Westerns" telegraphed ; and, doubtless, cleared 
considerably. His cupidity, however, led to a dispute 
with his confederates, and hence the exposure of the 
fraud. 



"THE BRIDGE IS GONE !" 

The following matter-of-fact romance is from the pen 
of Elihu Burrhitt, the learned blacksmith. We have 
seen it variously stated : in some instances, to the effect 
that human agency alone was instrumental in saving 
the train ; and in others, that it was by the telegraph 
in the hands of human agents. Feeling naturally in- 
clined to give the latter all the credit of the achieve- 
ment, proceed we to notice its power of, rescue and 
salvation : 

** During a storm and violent ga\e, \5[\^\OTi^^«^^^ 
hndge across the Connecticut, \)elYjee;Ti1A.\5S\Ja.^^ "^^^ 
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Springfield, was lifted up by the wind, and thrown 
into the river beneath, two hundred yards in breadth, 
which a powerful current at the time swelled to a 
dreadful height by an unusual flood of rain. The line 
here is crossed by a bridge fifty feet above the river, 
after an abrupt curve has been passed. But the pas- 
sengers within congratulated themselves on their com- 
fortable situations, thinking of the blessed homes and 
the firesides which they soon expected to reach. On 
came the train, the engine blowing off its head of steam, 
breasting its way nobly against the gale, which almost 
threatened to check its progress, the hot iron hissing 
furiously in the falling rain. No one knew or even 
suspected that the bridge was gone. For two years, 
by day and by night, the trains had passed and re- 
passed, until safety had obliterated the thought of even 
the possibility of danger ; but no bridge was there to 
receive them, and the long train, with its precious 
freight, rushed on towards the precipice of destruction. 
It was not customary to stop at this place, excepting 
to check the speed for the landing of passengers ; but 
the people there had learned, through the instru- 
mentality of the telegraph, the loss of the bridge, 
and kept a sharp look-out for the approaching train. 
It came ; the word is given, and they are safe. Every 
heart leapt from its place, and the head swam giddily 
with fear as the thought came of that fearful leap in 
the dark; and long will the passengers remember 
that dreadful road, and the friendly yet fearful cry of 
*Tmjs bridge is qovb V " 
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THE TELEGRAPH A PAYING SPECULATION IN 
AMERICA — FIRST DIVIDEND. 

Ths New York and Buffalo magnetic telegraph has 
established one fact — that when telegraphs are properly 
managed, they are safe and profitable investments. 
The managers of this telegraph have declared a divi- 
dend of three per cent, for five months, ending 7th 
February, 1846. This is the first telegraphic dividend 
ever declared. The earnings of the line had been 
11,000 dollars since the preceding September, of which 
the expense had absorbed one-third. Of this sum, the 
patentees got 2700 dollars — the first practical, paying 
result of this great discovery. 



SPECULATORS DECEIVED BY THE TREACHERY 
OF A TELEGRAPHIC AGENT. 

Bt means of the telegraph, in America, a rise in pro- 
duce, or the contrary, is chronicled, leagues off, on the 
instant of its occurrence ; so that holders, who might 
otherwire have sold at reduced rates, often reap large 
remunerative profits. A case recently occurred, west 
of New York, illustrating the treachery of a tele- 
graphic agent, who, having obtained exclusive infor- 
mation, stopped its progress westward, and transmitted 
it privately to another party. Again, on the arrival 
of one of the steam-ships from England, the speculators 
in flour and grain at Philadeli^bia -^^^ ^^J^as^sssa^-^ 
informed that Eonr had " risen*' in "Eiiv^wA. ^^ *^^ 
o2 
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faith of this information, the repudiating provinces 
bought largely. On the arrival of the real facts of the 
case, it was found, to their consternation and loss, that 
the article had not risen ; and more than one speculator 
lost to the amount of some thousand dollars. 



THE TELEGRAPH "TOO FAST. 

Laboubing, as the victim of the following instance of 
supervision appears to have done, under an evident 
mistake, the case was one of those shabby-genteel ap- 
plications of power, which goes to prove that even a 
telegraph may sometimes be a little ^' too fast." One 
day, at the Chelmsford station of the Eastern Counties 
railway, just as the train was about to start, a person 
applied for a third-class ticket for Witham. Having 
obtained it, in the hurry of the moment, he got into a 
first-class carriage: this was observed by the clerk 
standing near him, who telegraphed to Witham a de- 
scription of the man's person, as well as the circum- 
stance. The passenger, after a short period, discovered 
his mistake, and on arriving at the next station, re- 
moved into the proper carriage, thinking, it is supposed, 
to escape detection. When he reached the Witham 
station, for which he was booked, he was informed that 
he had to pay an extra \s, Sd, At this, he natuirally 
felt surprised and chagrined ; but when informed hy 
what magic means the information had been commu- 
nicated, he cheerfully paid the sum ; more, perhaps, as 
a tribute of bis wonder at the telegraph than frwn a 
sense of the justice of the exaction, or oi\va o'WTiYuSi- 
f'Jdual delinquency. 
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THE TELEGRAPH AND THE TURF. 

Tbdb racA-horse was once a £iyourite symbol of ra- 
pidity ; now, even Pegasus is outstripped ; and the 
achievement of Flying Childers, who went over the 
four-mile course at Newmarket in six minutes and 
forty-eight seconds, or at the rate of thirty-five miles 
an hour, is thrown into the shade. The result of 
every meet is known in town, and at Tattersall's, 
almost before the last horse and jockey are at the goal ; 
thus superseding the fleet posters and pigeons that con- 
veyed the intelligence by the old regime. Well must 
our readers remember the crowded Strandway, and the 
rush of race-result-bearing couriers over Waterloo 
bridge, for publication in the evening newspapers. 
Now, the news comes silently as a dream, without 
either pigeon, horseflesh, or spur ; and arrives, in real 
earnest, before either the horse or its rider, the pigeon 
or its dispatch, the train or its intelligence, are started ! 
It was not to be supposed that the advantages of the 
exclusive obtainment of intelligence on such topics 
by its possessor would for a moment be overlooked by 
the turfites ; and accordingly, we have to relate a few 
instances of the manoeuvres of the sporting fraternity, 
which redound much to their ingenuity, but very 
slightly to their credit. We should, however, premise, 
that the railway companies whose telegraphs were 
then (for it was before the general system of the 
Electric Telegraph Company was anythiw^ \>J&ft ^'soql* 
pleted) connected with Newmaxket,TSoTit«fi^«t^^^^S^^ 
and Ascot, resolved, and very iavxYy, tvq\. \» ^YOSiX 
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the result of a race to be made known by tele- 
graph, though we are afraid this rule was in some 
instances broken by the payment of a handsome fee — 
excepting by the ordinary methods, either of pigeon, 
passenger, or post-horses. The consequence was, that 
the " knowing ones" resorted to a variety of ruses, one 
of which, in sporting phraseology, would probably be 
called — 

NO oo! 

It was the grand Cup Day at Doncaster. * * ♦ 
A knowing turfite rushed precipitately into the tele- 
graph station at Shoreditch, just about that witching 
time when it might be supposed that the race was just 
either lost or won. With a full fore-knowledge that 
there was a prohibition against using the telegraph for 
his purpose, the turfite thus apostrophized the keeper 
of the telegraph : " Hang it ! Tm heartily glad 
youVe here, for Tm in a most awful fix. A Mend I 
left at Doncaster, first thing this morning, not being 
able to let me have it when I left him, has promised to 
transmit by the next train a very valuable parcel, to be 
placed in one of the first-class carriages. Will you be 
kind enough to inquire for me the number of the car- 
riajB;e it is placed in, so (hat on the arrival of the train T 
may have no difficulty, as every moment is of conse- 
quence, in at once finding it there." So far so g^ood ; 
but the clerk was too cunning for his customer, and 
explained to him that the object was rather too 
transparent for him to be gulled ; and our disappointed 
turSte was compelled to retire, " grmmiv^ horrible a 
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gbastlj smile" at the miscarriage of his manoeuvre. 
The ^t was, as is known to all sportsmen, the horses 
when placed are numbered: of course, the numher 
to he returned hy the correspondent in concert at 
Doncaster, to the inquiry of the telegraph, would have 
heen the numher of the " winning horse," the consign- 
ment of the parcel being the means to a cunningly 
devised end. Added to this, the turfite was informed, 
to his unutterable anguish, that the carriages on the 
Eastern Counties, by which route the intelligence 
could then only come round by Rugby and Blisworth, 
and so on from Peterborough, were not numbered, 
though the carriages on other lines were. 

▲ GREAT GO. 

Fortune, however, favours the brave. A clerk on 
another occasion met with a redoubtable defeat. It 
was the Derby day. An enterprising individual 
entered the office at Shoreditch in great agitation, 
saying he had left his luggage and a shawl behind him, 
and wished them to be sent on instanter, that he might 
take the north train at night. The request was one of 
an everyday description, and there seemed such truth- 
fulness about it, that the telegraph clerk was taken off 
his guards and he sent on the required message, which 
was thus answered by an accomplice at the other end : 
** Your luggage and tartan will be safe by the next 
train." This was enough — the ntse had succeeded, 
our worthy had won, and he, doubtless^ xaaAa •Coa\5«^ 
use of his inibrmation, by betting YyraN^Vj ^xA <^<i«svsNs^ 
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largely, upon the strength of information some hours 
in advance of all London besides. Of course, had the 
winning horse been any other colour, it would have 
been your "j^inA" shawl, or your "yeZfow" shawl, is all 
right. The information thus gained by a ruse for a 
shilling was, probably, productive of many pounds. 



THE NEWS SENT TOPSY-TURVY. 

While there are many who will enjoy the cunning 
and acuteness that dictated the manoeuvre we are 
about to mention, there are others who will think that 
it is an artifice which is hardly fair, and that ought not 
to be permitted or repeated, as it tends to make the 
telegpraph, — which should be the consecrated agent of 
truth, — an instrument of treachery and deception. A 
well-known sporting contributor to the morning news- 
papers having engaged, for a high price, to obtain 
possession by telegraph of the result of a race, ar- 
ranged with his correspondent at the other end, that 
in sending up the result the first horse should be pat 
last, and the last first. The list was accordingly 
transposed, and thus transmitted. This, whether 
maliciously or not, was communicated to the crowd 
without, and the false intelligence flew like wildfire 
through town; until, on comparing notes with the 
authentic announcements in the windows of the offices 
of Belts Life in London and the Sunday Times^ the 
sporting' public asserted that the telegraph must have 
transmitted the resvlt topst-tubvt. 
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The result of the last St. Leger at Doncaster was 
known in Birmingham within half an hour of its close 
at Doncaster. It was announced by bills posted at the 
gates of the telegraph station, so that the intelligence 
might be public, and no undue advantage given, 
though the betting fraternity offered large bribes for an 
exclusive possession of the result 



GO A-flEAD GOVERNMENT DESPATCHES. 

DuxiNG the late troubles in Philadelphia, sealed de- 
spatches were sent by express from the Mayor of 
Philadelphia to the President of the United States. 
On the arrival of the express at Baltimore, the purport 
of the despatches transpired; and while the express 
train was in preparation for Washington, the intelli- 
gence was sent to that city by telegraph, accompanied 
by an order from the president of the railway com- 
pany to prevent the Washington luggage train from 
leaving until the express should arrive. The order 
was given *' like lightning," and complied with. The 
express had a clear track ; and the President and the 
cabinet, who were in council, had notice both of the 
fact that an express was on its way with important 
despatches for them, and also of the nature of them; so 
that when the express arrived, the answer was in readi- 
ness for the messenger. 

The American telegraph, invented by PtafeaaKst 
Morse, has been the means oi coxvNC'jvci^ \nKis2cL\sa.- 
portant information^ and appeaxft to ^e i'ax tmsi^ '^^^^ 
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mopolltan in the purposes to which it is applied than 
our telegraph. It is employed in transmitting messages 
to and from hankers, merchants, members of congress, 
officers of government, brokers, and police officers; 
parties who by agreement have to meet each other at 
the two stations, or have been sent for by one of the 
parties ; items of news, election returns, announce- 
ment of deaths, inquiries respecting the health of 
families and individuals, daily proceedings of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, orders for 
goods, inquiries respecting the sailing of vessels, pro- 
ceedings of cases in the various courts, summoning of 
vidtnesses, messages for express trains, invitations, the 
receipt of money at one station and its payment at 
another; for persons requesting the transmission of 
funds from debtors, consultation of physicians, and 
messages of every character usually sent by the maO. 



"TELESCOPED, BY JINGO !" 

A CUNNING butcher one morning took a ticket at the 
Derby railway station, for a trip to Birmingham. He 
was about to seat himself in the train, when he was 
accosted by one of the officers, as to a dog he had with 
him, for which, it appeared, he had not paid the usual 
fare. The butcher stoutly refused to pay what was 
demanded ; and after the exchange of sundry words 
between the disputants, the animal was *' taken in 
charge, " much to the chagrin of its owner. In a brief 
interval^ the dog either escaped, ot N^fto T^««ao^ «&si 
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scampered along the platform towards the place where 
it had heen separated from its master, who, during a 
trifling delay of the train, had just time to secure the 
animal, ere the whistle blew, and the carriages were 
in motion : this circumstance, however, did not escape 
observation, as appears in the sequel. The traveller 
patted his dog, in the exuberance of his delight at 
having " done the railway chaps for once ;" and then, 
turning to a fellow passenger, and casting an incredu- 
lous, half contemptuous glance at the magic wires 
along the line, confidently exclaimed, "They may 
telescope me now, if they can!" Onward sped the 
train; Birmingham was at length reached; but the 
man of economy had not walked many paces from the 
carriage in which he had been seated, before he was 
interrupted by a sudden tap, followed by — "You've 
not paid for that dog!" The butcher stared at the 
officer, then at his dog, and paid the money, growl- 
ing out, "Telescoped, by jingo!" 



ROSINQUIST THE RDSSIAN, OR THE AMPU- 
TATING STEWARD. 

"Look in the ten o'clock train from here, (Norman- 
ton,) for a young man about twenty-three years old, 
with long dark hair, a glazed cap, short jacket, (speaks 
broken English,) and send him back in charge. He 
has run away from his work." Thia Tcve^'^ajgb ^«a» 
transmitted from Normanton to "Roc^^^^^ ^atX*'^-^^^ 
jDjJea, on the Afanchester and "Leed^ Vvtv^^ ox^'^xi-'i^^^^'i-^ 
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October 26th, by the 12-5 train, and was thus an- 
swered by the 12-30, the train having arrived rather 
late. ^^He is found and detained here, and will be 
with you by the 1-20 express train in charge of a 
porter." The captive was taken in company with 
another young man on their way to Liverpool ; having 
left the vessel that had recently arrived at Hull from 
Bussia, and wherein he acted as steward; he had 
taken with him, when he absconded, a coat, a quadrant, 
and other articles belonging to the ship, which he 
pavtmed prior to his departure in Hull. These facta 
were proved before a magistrate, and the prisoner 
was fully committed for trial. 



THE FASCINATING FRENCHMAN, OR "VERB 
THOU GOEST I VILL GO." 

The telegraph had only been completed from London 
to Liverpool a few days, when its power as a police 
agent was exemplified upon an interesting scale. 

One eventful Saturday, a droll-looking, dark-com- 
plexioned little Frenchman took up his abode at the 
Trafalgar, in Bath- street. On the following day, 
another gentleman, a Yankee, took up his quarters at 
the same hotel, to sojourn there until the ship Patrick 
Henry slipped cable for New York. The " strangers** 
soon became intimate; ate and drank together, and 
were inseparable companions. Little or nothing was 
JcnowD of the JVenchman, except that he was witLoat 
o^y wardrobe, beyond that which \ie vjoift. ^x^^eofii'j 
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he complamed of the non-arrival of his ironc from 
London; uttering ever and anon an interjectional 
curse upon the railway company, whom he saddled 
with its mysterious miscarriage. This, with ludicrous 
effirontery, he urged as a plea for his shortness of cash. 
His friend, however, philanthropically supplied his 
wants, and paid his way for him. As he was ahout 
to cross the Atlantic, he wished to cash some Bank 
of England notes, under the impression that gold 
was more serviceable in America. Accordingly, he 
went to one of the Liverpool banks, and with him his 
constant friend, the Frenchman, who said, as usual, 
to his benefactor, " Vere thou goest, I vill go." The 
notes were refused, on the ground that the bank was 
short of gold ; and the owner of them returned with 
the Frenchman to their hotel, and replaced them in 
his portmanteau in his bedroom. On the following 
day, the man of money, wishing to see the lions of 
Liverpool, and the embryo beauties of Birkenhead, 
invited the Frenchman to join him ; but the latter, as 
will be seen irom the sequel, had more reasons than 
one for staying at home, and of departing, by an 
alleetation of indisposition and ennui, from his usual' 
^■iiladtfation of **Vere thou goest, I vill go.** Li an 
* hoii^ior so, the absentee returned, and found that 
the l^pchman had fled, after having broken open 
the p£tmaoteau, and taken therefrom a 50L note, 
one 20^., and three lOl Beneath lay a bag of fifty 
sovereigns, but this had been overlooked. The thief 
had left Liverpool by the expxesa Xx^IvKv^ot \^aNAw!k.\ 
but fuJJ descripHre particulars oi \)w& ^x^wSwajax^ «sA 
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the fraud had preceded him, by the hue and cry of the 
telegraph; and behold him collared and in custody 
while presenting his benefactor*s notes at the Bank ! 



THE TELEGRAPH VERSUS VENUS. 

A YOUNG girl left Cambridge by the new Defiance 
coach for the railway terminus at Ware, en route to 
meet her lover in London. Fortunately, the father 
missed the maiden ; and the telegraph at Cambridge 
having communicated a description of her to the tele- 
graph at AVare, two policemen made themselves known 
to the fair runaway, and induced her to accompany 
them back to Cambridge, where she had to endure the 
paternal frown instead of enjoying the attention of her 
affianced at Shoreditch. 



TOASTING HEALTHS BY THE TELEGRAPH. 

" There was high feasting" held at York and New- 
castle ; the respective mayors and corporations on a 
certain day happening to entertain simultaneously 
convivial parties at both places. The health of the 
mayor and corporation of York was drunk about ten 
o'clock. The courteous exchange flew over the wires, 
and was acknowledged " in less than no time" by full 
bumpers at the Mansion House in York ; and despite 
the interposing snow, a swift answer was received in 
^Ae Assembly Rooms at Newcastle, to the effect that 
t/i0 compliment had been recipxocale^ m\Xi three 
^'mes three, and as many more for t\ie taV^^w.^ 
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THE FORGOTTEN COAT. 

A GENTLEMAN about to Start from Birmingham to 
London had nearly forgotten his great coat. The 
servant was accordingly scolded by her mistress for 
neglecting to place the coat in readiness, when the 
girl replied, with the most perfect simplicity and 
ncnvete^ ^' Lawh^ mum, were ud a bin the matter if he'd 
agone without it ; we cud a send it carter him by the 
leetric tellyrave.^ 



WONDER WORKED GRATIS. 

Colonel Greenwood says, ** On Thursday evening 
last, I bought a two-year-old colt at Newmarket, and 
rode him myself that night to Cambridge, sending the 
greater part of my luggage by a friend to the station. 
On Friday morning, I embarked my young charge in 
the 10-41 up-train ; but having some difficulty in per- 
suading him to be of the party, I forgot my port- 
manteau in the consequent hurry. I mentioned my 
omission to the guard at Bishop's Stortford ; he gave 
me a pencil and a sheet out of his memorandum book, 

on which I wrote, ' A portmanteau, directed 

-, Cambridge station, to be forwarded to Lon- 



don.' The clerk at Bishop's Stortford said he would 
telegraph the message, and assured me that I should 
receive my luggage by the next train. When I 
arrived in town, the superintendent hastened with xsjkfe 
to the electric telegraph. The c^vxesXlvoxv ^^& ^!^^^^ 
' When will • ?a ^TV.xiiWiXA»Ns^ \^ ^^'^^ 
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warded?' The immediate reply was, 'By the two 
o'clock train.' * What have I to pay ?' ' You are a 
passenger, and with a horse?' 'Yes.' 'There is 
nothing to pay, sir.' The question and answer con- 
jointly travelled about 120 miles hefore my youi^ one 
was disembarked ; and I only have to express my gra- 
titude for the miracle of civility worked for me gratigr 



SUDDEN ILLNESS OF A FATHER COMMUNICATED 
TO A FAR-OFF FAMILY. 

In October, 1847, the mayor of Yarmouth was sud- 
denly seized with a fit in London, from which it was 
thought he would not recover. In a few minutes, the 
information was transmitted to his family, at Yar- 
mouth, 146 miles distant, by the Eastern Counties 
wire, and they reached him, in London by an early 
train. 



TAKEN AND TRIED IN A TRICE. 

The following instance of speedy justice, through the 
medium of the electric telegraph, speaks volumes for 
the efficiency of that invention, as applied to the 
purposes of detecting crime : — A characterless 
fellow committed a robbery at Derby on a Friday: 
information of the circumstance, together with a 
fu}] and correct description of his person, and 
also of the property stolen, was forwarded by the 
electric telegraph from Derby to B.\x^^ ^ ^^^ 
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>*clock on Satordaj morning. Inspector Faulkner, of 
the London and North Western Railway CompaDy, 
watdied the arrival of the next train (11 a.m.) from 
Derby, when he saw the suspected person in one of the 
carriages, and took him into custody. He was taken 
before the magistrates at Rugby, on Saturday morn- 
ing, when sufficient evidence was adduced to cause 
them to remand the accused till the arrival of one of 
the inspectors of police at Derby, to which place he 
was conveyed the same evening. On Monday even- 
ing, he was taken before the magistrates at Derby, 
when the prosecutor identified as his own the property 
found upon the person of the prisoner, who was accord- 
ingly committed to take his trial for the robbery. The 
i|uarter sessions being held the same day, the case was 
preferred before the grand jury, who returned a " true 
bilL** The prisoner was then put upon his trial, and 
convicted, being sentenced to six months' hard labour. 
The learned Recorder, in passing sentence, made some 
excellent remarks upon the efficiency of the electric 
telegraphs in detecting offenders, and trusted that 
they would be universally adopted on railways. He 
hoped that the present instance would be made as 
public as possible, since it was highly desirable that it 
should be generally known what a formidable in- 
strument offenders had to contend against 



COLLECTING TAXES BY THE TELEGRAPH. 

Wb have yet to know, in our *^ gteaX. xftaXxo^^s^ *^i5^ 
ereryday uses to which the teVegta^ Sa\iev\!k%«^^'^'^ 
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in Paris. In the beginning of 1847, a system of 
telegraphs was in formation round Paris, between each 
of the Octroi stations, where the citj dues are col- 
lected at the several barriers ; thus establishing between 
them a rapid and direct communication. 



LOaiS PHILIPPE AND THE TELEGRAPH. 

In 1844, Louis Philippe, struck with the success and 
surprised at the progress that the gre&i electric mis- 
sionary was making in England, America, and Ger- 
many, appointed a commission of scientific men, who 
reported very highly of its advantages. Accordingly, 
a royal ordonnance was issued, giving a credit of 
240,000 francs for the establishment and trial of the 
telegraph in France. 



AID TO AN INVALIDED LAWYER. 

A soLiciTOB to the assignees of an estate in bankruptcy 
being unable, from illness, to leave Southampton, sent 
up the grounds of opposition through the wires. They 
were reduced into writing at Nine Elms, and for- 
warded by express to Mr. Smith, of Serjeant's Inn, 
who tendered them to the Commissioners ; Mr. Smith 
stating, for the edification of the court, that on one 
occasion he had a message from Southampton reduced 
to writing, and delivered at his offices, in seventeen 
minutes after the communication had lefl Southampton! 
-^ similar illustration of t\ie im^oi\AxiQA ^i \ha 
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invention occurred not long since. An important trial 
was in progress at Liverpool, the success of which 
actually depended upon some legal papers which were 
in London. A message had been sent the preceding 
day from Liverpool, requesting that the papers should 
be immediately sent down. When the narrator was at 
the central telegraphic station in Lothbury, they had 
not arrived, for there came up a hasty message firom 
Liverpool, saying, " The papers have not arrived : what 
are we to do ?" 



FRANKLINS ELECTRICAL FEAST. 

In 1748, just a century ago. Dr. Franklin and some 
friends proposed to hold an " electrical feast" on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, near Philadelphia. It appears 
that Franklin and his party were chagrined that they 
bad hitherto been unable to produce anything from 
electricity of use to mankind ; and the hot weather 
■coming on, when electrical experiments were not so 
agreeable, it was planned, somewhat humorously, to 
put an end to them for the season, by a party of 
pleasure on the banks of the Schuylkill ; whilst the 
following were among the feats proposed at this 
philosophical banquet. Spirits were to be fired by a 
spark sent from side to side, upwards of half a mile, 
through a wire in the river. A turkey was to be 
killed for the dinner by an electric shock, «j[\d\Q»s»\ft^ 
by the electrical jack, before a ftie V\iv^^^ "Vs^ "^'^ 
electrided bottle. Finally, the heaUba o^ «)X^^ SsccoRwa* 
D 2 
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electricians of England, Holland, France, and Grer- 
manj, were to be drunk in electrified bumpers, under 
a discharge of guns from an electrical battery. 



TELEGRAPHIC GOSSIP. 

A RECENT visitor to the central station in Lothbury 
says: *'By the kindness of the superintendent, we 
were allowed to put one or two of the machines to the 
test. We therefore wished for a little conversation 
with Southampton. It was a bitterly cold morning in 
town, and we had had a slight fall of snow, so that our 
first question with our invisible correspondent was 
whether it was snowing at Southampton just then? 
Before we had time to think of the probable answer, 
the message was up, 'No.* 'Had any steamers left 
port this morning?* With the same celerity, came 
back the instantaneous 'No.' We then asked o\fi 
Southampton friend to ring the bell of the machine 
before our eyes f The first reply was not so quick as 
usual. He was asked to do so again, and in four 
seconds the tinkle of the apparatus was heard ! We 
had some curiosity to know the state of the weather also 
at Norwich, and proceeding to that machine, we put the 
same question, and with equal speed received a similar 
answer. We were surprised at the expertness of the 
telegraphists, many of whom were mere youths of 
£fteen or sixteen ; and we could not help wondering 
Bt the facility v/ith. which they read off the (to us nn* 
^otelUgible) quiverings of a couple oi\>\a!&i^«^«bT 
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Here are a few anecdotic cases : 

Mr. Joseph Birkitt, of Howden, attended the York 
fortnight fair, and proceeded to the railway station 
about three p.m., applying for a ticket, and giving the 
clerk a half sovereign, but omitting to receive his 
change. When he arrived at the railway station, he 
informed the clerk of the circumstance, who immedi- 
ately communicated by the electric telegraph with the 
clerk of the York railway office, and the money was 
sent to Mr. Birkitt by the next train to the Howden 
station. 

In America, a deserter who had started by railway 
from Washington to Baltimore, after having committed 
a robbery, in 1844, was captured by the message antici- 
pating the arrival of the train that contained the sus- 
pected person. 

On another occasion, a physician at Lockport and a 
patient at Buffido had a medical consultation by means 
of the electric telegraph between those two towns. 
The patient signalled his symptoms in one direction, 
and the physician his prescription by the other. 



NOVEL APPENDAGES TO THE TELEGRAPH. 

In order that the telegraph from Hull to other parts 
may not obstruct the navigation of the Ouse, at Selby, 
it is so constructed as to cross the river at such asv 
elevation as will allow the largest N^?»%^"2.\x^^^'^'^'st^ 
to pass below the wires, without tWvt %\x^\»% *^^ 
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masts. This is effected by a large mast, seventy-two 
feet in length, surmounted by a topmast, sixty-eigfat 
feet long, secured to piles in the river ; and by a second 
mast, eighty feet long, with a fifty-six-feet topmast 
fixed in the masonry on land. On the top of these 
masts, twelve wires are passed, protected by suitable 
lightning-conductors, and the whole stayed with patent 
wire rigging. To give as nautical a character as 
practicable to the erections, the masts and topmasts 
are fitted with cross-trees and caps, similar to those of 
a schooner. 



SUSPENSE OF A FAMILY RELIEVED. 

A FAMILY in Washington was lately thrown into great 
distress by a rumour that one of its members had met 
with a violent death in Baltimore, the evening before. 
Several hours must have elapsed ere their state of 
suspense could be relieved by the ordinary means of 
conveyance. A note was, however, dispatched to the 
telegpraph-rooms at the Capitol, requesting to have in- 
quiry made at Baltimore. The messenger waited but 
ten minutes, when an answer was returned that the 
statement was without foundation. 



TELEGRAPHIC ARREST. 



Iir October, 1847, a deserter from the U. S. ship 

J'^ffnnsylvama, JjriDg at Norfolk, "wbo bad defrauded the ■ 

purser of the ship of 700 dollars, was a\3«^«i\.^\»\M!i% 
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decamped to Baltimore. The purser accordingly 
called at the Telegraph -office, in Washington; there 
stated his case, and wished to give notice in Baltimore, 
at the same time offering a reward for the apprehension 
of the culprit. The name and description of the 
ofifender*s person, with the offer of the reward, were 
instantly sent to Baltimore ; in ten minutes the war- 
rant was in the hands of the officer of justice, for his 
arrest ; and in half an hour from the time that the 
parser preferred his request at Washington, it was 
announced from Baltimore by telegraph — "iTie de- 
serter is arrested, with the dollars ; he is in jail ; what 
shall be done with him ?" 



CREDIT REFERENCE BY TELEGRAPH. 

A PEB80N in Baltimore, holding the cheque of a gen- 
tleman in Washington, was anxious to ascertain if the 
drawer had funds in the bank to meet it. A message 
was instantly dispatched to the Capitol, the necessary 
inquiry made, and in a few minutes an affirmative 
returned to Baltimore; thus establishing confidence 
in a money arrangement, the want of which might 
have affected unfavourably (for many hours, at 
least) the business transactions of a man in good 
credit. 



PHYSICIAN RETAINED BY TELEGRAPH. 

Messbs. Cremer and Lovell, svit^otv^^ q"1 ^oW^aa&^^'t.V 
having a pressing occasion fox ^^ Vmnve^iiaXfe ^^X»^^- 
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ance of Dr. Addison, of Spring-gardem, sent a 
sage from the railway station, to be forwarded from 
Bishopsgate to his residence, about four miles distant. 
A reply from the Doctor, intimating that he would 
attend, ^-as received in one hour and forty minmtes ; 
and immediately after, Mr. Tomkin, surgeon, of 
Witham, received an appointment to meet the Doctor 
at the residence of the patient, in little Baddow. 

A gentleman stepped into the Telegraph office at 
BufliEdo, and desired to have Dr. Stevens, who resides 
in this village, called into the office, as he wished to 
have some conversation with him. The doctor was 
summoned, when the gentleman at Buf&lo sud his 
v^-ife was ill, and desired Dr. Stevens to prescribe for 
her. The physician obtained a full and accurate state- 
ment of the patient*s symptoms and condition, and 
then telegraphed his prescription. It is presumed the 
patient did well, as the local journal stated the doctor 
was to have been consulted again in the afternoon^ 
if the moming*s prescription was not effectuaL 



THE TELEGRAPH AND THE TABLE. 
Two professional gentlemen met each other in Lei- 
cester, shortly before dinner, and a knife>and-fork 
invitation was given. " Would accept with pleasure,** 
was the answer of the invited, "but have to go to 
York to-day, to see Hudson." " O, come along,** re- 
Joined the inviter, " and let us \)eg\u dinner : Hudson 
nufn 'tbeat borne ; we'll send to ^ e\«fi^<& Xx^e^sna^ 
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to ask.** The lawyers linked arms, and walked ofF to- 
gether. A messenger was then sent to the railway- 
station, who returned while the dinner was disappear- 
ing, and reported that Hudson was " not at home," 
having heen suddenly summoned to London. So the 
host and his guest made themselves quite '' at home * 
for the remainder of the day. 



MARRIAGE BY TELEGRAPH. 

The American journals report a story, which, if true, 
throws into the shade all the feats that have been per- 
formed by our British telegraph. It appears that a 
daughter of one of the wealthiest merchants in Boston 
had formed an attachment for a handsome young man, 
who was a clerk in her father's counting-house ; and 
she determined to marry him, although her father had 
previously promised her in marriage to another suitor. 
The father having heard of the attachment, feigned 
ignorance of it, but determined to cause it to be broken 
off. For this purpose he directed the young man to 
proceed to England by steamer, upon business ; and the 
lover accordingly arrived, en rouie, in New York. In 
the meantime, the young lady had gained some know- 
ledge of her father's intentions, and sent a message to 
that effect to her lover in New York, by the following 
expedient : — She took her place in the telegraphic office 
in Boston, and he did the same, with a ma%^sAx^^^^sv 
the office in New York ; and tYie eiL^«i\%^ cjfl ^5«oSiS£«^» 
being given by the electric ftash, tVie^ ^«t^ ^^^ '^'*^'' 
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ried hy telegraph! Shortly after, the lady*s father 
insisted upon her marriage with the gentleman he had 
selected for her ; and judge of his amazement when 
she told him she was already the wife of Mr. B., then 
on his way to England ; adding an explanation of the 
novel way in which the ceremony was performed. The 
merchant threatened to protest against the validity of 
the marriage, hut did not carry his threat into exe- 
cution. 



PRINTING THE AMERICAN MESSAGES BY 
TELEGRAPH. 

Fbofessob Morse states, as the result of improvements 
in his telegraph, that the Fresidenf^ Message, entire, 
on the subject of the war with Mexico, in 1847, was 
transmitted, with perfect accuracy, at the rate of 99 
letters per minute. His skilful operators in Washing- 
ton and Baltimore printed these characters at the rate 
of 98, 101, 111, and one of them actually printed 117 
letters per minute. He must be an expert penman 
who can write legibly more than 100 lejtters per minute; 
consequently, this mode of communication equals, or 
nearly equals, the most expeditiotis mode of recording 
thought By Jacob Brett's patent printing telegraph, 
the Message of the Governor to the Legislature of New 
York, delivered at Albany, on the 7th of January, 
1847, and consisting of two columns and a half of 
solid nonpareil type, was published in the city of 
27ew York two hours after its delivery, having been 
transmitted hy the telegrapb, seivteuce \>^ ft«a\»Qfife, 
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THE CORN-MARKET AND THE ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

In wet seasons, the anxiety of the commercial classes 
to know how the agricultural districts were affected, 
has been set at rest by the telegraph. Thus, in 1847, 
we find inquiries were addressed from Manchester to 
the following places, and answers returned :—Nor- 
manton, fine; Derby, very dull; York, fine; Leeds,, 
fine ; Nottingham, no rain, but dull and cold ; Rugby, 
rain ; Lincoln, moderately fine ; Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, half-past twelve, fine ; Scarborough, quarter to 
one, fine ; Rochdale, ten o*clock, fair. 



SPECULATING BY THE TELEGRAPH. 

It was in the United States of America that the 
electric telegraph system was first adopted on a grand 
scale, by Professor Morse, in 1844, and there it is now 
already developed most extensively ; so that it is 
scarcely doubted, that within a few years the whole of 
the populous parts of the United States will be covered 
with a net-work^ like a spider's web, suspending its 
principal threads upon important points along the sea- 
board of the Atlantic on one side, and upon similar 
points along the Lake Frontier on the other. 

The confidence in the efficiency of telegraphic com- 
munication has now become so complete, that tba \s^ss^ 
important commercial transac\ion^ ^lo^^ \x«xv'5J^^sfe \s^ 
its means between correspondeii\& «»eH«t^ >kos^^«^ 
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miles apart. Evidence of this has heen afforded bj a 
communication a few minutes old, being between a 
merchant in Toronto, in Canada, and his correspondent 
in New York, distant about 632 miles. 



THE TELEGRAPH AND THE FAMINE. 

When the Hibemia steamer arrived in Boston, in 
January, 1847, with the news of the scarcity of wheat in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and other parts of Europe, and 
with heavy orders for agricultural produce, the farmers 
in the interior of the state of New York, informed of 
the turn of things by the electric telegraph, were 
thronging the streets of Albany with innumerable 
team-loads of grain, almost as quickly after the arrival 
of the steamer at Boston as the news of that arrival 
could ordinarily have reached them. 



VELOCITY OF ELECTRICITY. 

One of our most profound electricians is reported to 
have exclaimed, '* Give me but an unlimited length of 
wire, with a small battery, and I will girdle the uni- 
verse with a sentence in forty minutes." Yet this is 
no vain boast; for so rapid is the transition bf the 
electric current along the lines of the telegpraph wire, 
that, supposing it were possible to carry the wires 
ej/rht times round the earth, it would but occupy one 
second o/" time, 
^^e Joiwense velocity of electricity m«^«& \t ibv^at 
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sible to calculate it by direct observation ; it would 
require to be many thousands of leagues long before 
the result could be expressed in the fractions of a 
second. Yet, Professor Wheatstone has devised some 
apparatus for this purpose, among which is a double 
metallic mirror, to which he has given a velocity of 
eight hundred revolutions in a second of time. . 

The Professor concludes, from his experiments with 
this apparatus, that the velocity of electricity through 
a copper wire, one-fifteenth of an inch thick, exceeds 
the velocity of light across the planetary spaces ; that 
it is at least 288,000 miles per second ! The Professor 
adds, that the light of electricity, in a state of great 
intensity, does not last the millionth part of a second ; 
but that the eye is capable of distinctly perceiving 
objects which present themselves for this short space of 
time. 



LONGITUDE BY THE TELEGRAPH. 

The electric telegraph has been made available for the 
determination of longitudes. As long ago as 1839, 
Professor Morse suggested some experiments to this 
effect ; and in June, 1844, the difference of longitude 
between Washington and Baltimore was determined 
by electric means, under his direction. Two persons 
were stationed at these two towns, vnth clocks care- 
fully adjusted to the respective spots, and a telegraphic 
signal gave the means of comparing the two clocks «JL 
a given instant. In 1847, tiae i^«Aan^ \Qrci^\.\>.^^»k ^ 
New York, Philadelphia, aad^«i^iE^^'^^^^'^^ ^^Nk^- 
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rained, by means of the electric telegraph, by Messrs. 
Keith, Walker, and Loomis. 

Two important facts, before theoretically known, 
were here practically shown : that a clock in New 
York can be compared with another at a distance of 
two hundred miles quite as accurately as two clocks 
can be compared in adjoining rooms; and that the 
time required for the electric fluid to travel from New 
York to Washington and back again, a distance of 450 
miles, is so small a fraction of a second, that it is in- 
appreciable to the most practised observer. 



TWO TELEGRAPHS WORKED AT ONCE ON THE 
SAME RAILWAY. 

The electric telegraph employed by the Admiralty 
upon the South Western Railway is just the same as the 
others ; the apparatus is the same, and the wires are 
laid along the same railway. But the code of signals 
is different from that employed by the Railway Com- 
pany. In the one, a particular movement of the two 
handles may represent A ; in the other, it may be B ; 
so that, although the attendant at Nine Elms may 
know irom the movements of a distinct apparatus 
deposited at that station, that a message is being tele- 
graphed from the Admiralty to Portsmouth ; yet be 
cannot tell what message it is, because the Admiralty 
employ a code of signals with which he is unacquainted. 
While the Admiralty are sending to and fro messages 
«o Government afiSurs, the Railway Oom^wv^^ m^ 
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different wires, are transmitting railway orders and 
messages from station to station. The following will 
illustrate the sort of service rendered by this wondrous 
messenger : — On one forenoon, shortly before the start- 
ing of the express train from Nine Elms, the telegraph 
bell rang at the station, to indicate that a message was 
about to be sent from some other station. This was 
80(Hi found to be Southampton ; and the message indi- 
cated was, "Send down some third-class tickets by 
express train : we shall want them for the four o'clock 
train.** Two minutes afterwards, another message was 
received, countermanding the first, as some of the 
required tickets had been found. Every one will see 
how immense a saving of time may result from such a 
system. 



"LESS THAN NO TIME." 

By the electric telegraph on the Great Western 
Hailway has been accomplished the apparent paradox 
of sending a message in 1845, and receiving it in 1844 ! 
Thus, a few seconds after the clock had struck twelve, 
on the night of the 31st of December, the superin- 
tendent at Faddington signalled his brother officer at 
Slough, that he wished him a happy new year. Aq 
answer was instantly returned, suggesting that the 
wish was premature, as the year had not yet arrived at 
Slough! The fact is — ^the difference of longitude 
makes the point of midnight at Slough a little aflsx 
that at Faddington ; so that a ^ncg. VosNasiV ^^^ks.^^ 
was after midnight at one statioii, ^aa\«:ia^^ \£a^\^?;g«^ 
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at the other. Or, the wonder may he more readilj 
understood, when it is recollected that the motion of 
electricity is far more rapid than the diurnal motion of 
the earth. 

We hear of similar feats in the United States. 
Thus, a letter from Indiana says, ''That wonderful 
invention, the magnetic telegraph, passes through our 
country from the eastern cities, communicating intel" 
ligence almost instantaneously. News has heen trans- 
mitted from Philadelphia to Cincinnati, a distance of 
750 miles, on one unhroken chain of wires. Of course, 
as Cincinnati is 13 degrees west of Philadelphia, or 40 
minutes of time later, the news is that much ahead of 
the time." 



MAGNETIC CORRESPONDENCE NEARLY TWO 
CENTURIES AGO. 

In one of Addison*s elegant contrihutions to the 
Spectator^ (No. 241,) we find the following curious 
instance of what may almost he considered as the fore- 
shadowing of the electric telegraph. It is quoted from 
the writings of Strada, the celehrated Roman Jesuit, who 
died in 1649. In his Prolusiones, a series of polished 
Latin essays upon rhetoric and literature, he gives an 
account of a chimerical correspondence between two 
friends, by the help of a certain loadstone, which had 
such virtue in it that if touched by two several needles, 
whan one of the needles so touched began to move, 
^Ae other, though at ever so great a distance, moved at 
^Iie same time and in the same maxnvei. ^^^Xjj^'^ 
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tiiat two friends, beings each of them possessed of these 
needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscribing' it with 
twenty-four letters — in the same manner as the hours 
o£ the day are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. 
They then fixed one of the needles on each of these 
plates in such a manner that it could move round 
without impediment so as to touch any of the twenty- 
four letters. Upon their separating from one another 
into distant countries, they agreed to withdraw them- 
selves punctually into their closets at a certain hour of 
the day, and to converse with one another by means of 
this their invention. Accordingly, when they were 
some hundred miles asunder, each of them shut himself 
up in his closet at the time appointed, and immediately 
cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind to 
write anything to his friend, he directed his needle to 
eTery letter that formed the words that he had occasion 
for — making a little pause at the end of every word or 
sentence, to avoid confusion. The friend, in the 
meanwhile, saw his own sympathetic needle moving of 
itself to every letter which that of his correspondent 
pointed at. By this means, they talked together across 
a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one 
another, in an instant, over cities or mountains, seas 
or deserts. * * In the meanwhile, (adds the Essayist, 
playfully,) if ever this invention should be revived, 
or put in practice, I would propose that upon the 
lovers* dial-plate there should be written, not only the 
twenty-four letters, but several entire words which 
have always a place in passionate e;^\?2iX%»tV— ^^^^^KsskKA^^ 
dari^ die, language, absence, Cu^\^^'Vi«w^H^«^«^^V«si%^ 
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drown,— and the like. This would very much abridge 
the lover's pains in this way of writing a letter— as it 
would enable him to express the most useful and sig^ 
nificant words with a single turn of the needle. 



TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING IN AMERICA. 

The Pittsburgh Chronicle gives the following striking 
instance of the use of the electric telegraph on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and of enterprise on the 
part of a publisher. A speech by Mr. Clay was much 
looked for. It was delivered in Lexington on a 
Saturday, and the proprietor of the New York Herald 
determined on heading his contemporaries. Express 
riders were ready, and in less than five hours his report 
of the speech (a full one) was in Cincinnati. Notifi- 
cations had been sent along the line of telegraph to 
" look out ;" and at four o'clock on Sunday morning, 
the publisher of the Herald received in New York a 
copy of the speech, — the distance being more than 
HOC miles ! This was done during a heavy rain, and 
while a thunder-shower was passing over a portion of 
both the eastern and western lines. At Cincinnati, 
where it was to be copied in passing, the telegn^h 
suddenly ceased working, to the dismay of the super* 
intendent. Being short of proper hands, he mounted 
a horse, and followed the line, through the pelting 
storm, until he found a break, caused by the falling of 
a tree, beyond Turtle Creek, a distance of twenty-one 
miles. He dnished mending it at dark, and then 
^"eturned to the dty^ and in the terapoiwrj tiX»«ii<^ k£ 
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other competent operators, received the speech and 
sent it to New York, finishing it at four o'clock in the 
morning. Ah I these little " clicks" of the telegraph, — 

** Though they breathe not a word. 

Their voices are heard 
At a distance no voice could reach ; 

And swiftly as thought 

The words are brought. 
And the lightning endowed with speech I 

** Though seas roll between, 

And lands intervene. 
The absent are close at hand ; 

The eye seems to hear. 

And SPACE disappear. 
And TIME is compelled to stand.'* 

A telegraphic line has heen completed across the 
Alleghany mountains, and has worked admirahly 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, a distance of 300 
miles. 

The first message of Governor Young to the New 
Tork Legislature was commenced reading in the 
House of Assembly at Albany, on Tuesday, (Jan. 5, 
1847,) at 18 minutes before 12, New York time, and 
was transmitted to New York by the New York, 
Albany, and Buffalo Telegraph Company, and the 
entire document complete was placed in possession of 
the editors of this city at 3 o*clock p.m. The message 
contained 5000 words, or 25,000 letters, and was 
vnritten from two instruments in the Albany office, by 
Messrs. Carter, Buel, and Johnson, and read in the 
iNew York office by the Messrs. Woods^ at t\\ft x-^^fc ^ 
83 letters per minute, or two aT\d «k\v8\i\tfsva^ ^ot ^asS^ 
loatrnment Professor Moxae'a oT\^fl«\ ^^'caoa^ *^ 
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Congress for the despatch with which communications 
could be sent by his telegraph, was thirty letters per 
minute. Here we see the number almost trebled in a 
long public document. 



TELEGRAPH POSTS INDICATORS OF TIME 
AND SPEED. 

To calculate the speed at which you are travelling on 
a telegraphed railway, multiply by two the number of 
telegraph posts you pass in a minute, by four those 
you pass in half a minute or by eight those you pass 
in a quarter of a minute ; and the result, in each case, 
will be the number of miles you are then travelling 
per hour ; the posts being arranged thirty to a mile. 



EXTRAORDINARY DIALOGUE AND DRAMA. 

On Saturday evening, June 6, 1846, Professor Morse, 
the inventor and superintendent of the magnetic tele- 
graph, and his assistant, Mr. Vail, in their office at 
Washington, wished to test the integrity of the tele- 
graphic line the whole distance from Washington to 
New York, a distance of no less than 260 miles. The 
better to understand the singularity of the scene we 
are about to record, the reader must imagine four In- 
divid uals,—-one at the office in Washington, one at 
Baltimore, 40 miles distant, one at Philadelphia, 108 
miles farther, and one at Philadelphia, (or, rather, 

tTersey City, opposite New York,) 112 miles farther. 

TAe telegraphic line passes throug\i 1ih<& *\fiaXx\nu«te 
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at the offices at each of these places, and a commu- 
nication despatched from any one of these places is 
written and understood instantly at all the others. 
We shall designate t\\e operators by the names of the 
places at which they are stationed. 

WiEuhington. Baltimore, are you in connexion with 
Philadelphia. 

Baltimore, Yes. 

Wash, Put me in connexion with Philadelphia. 

Bait Ay ; wiut a minute. (After a pause.) Go 
ahead. You can now talk with Philadelphia. 

Wash, How do you do, Philadelphia ? 

Phil, Pretty well. Is that you, Washington ? 

Wash, Ay ; are you connected with New York. 

PhiL Yes. 

Wash, Put me in connexion with New York. 

Phil, Ay; wait a minute. (After a pause.) Go 
ahead. Now for it 

Wash, New York, how are you? — How's your 
mother. 

(^New Yorh does not answer.) 

PhiL Hallo, New York, Washington is talking to 
you. Don't you hear him ? Why don't you answer P 

New Yorh, I don't get anything (i.e., communica- 
tion) from him. 

Wash, I get that from New York. 

PhiL New York, Washington says he gets that 
from you. 

Bidt, How is it that Washington hears from New 
York, and New York does not V\ew itooiX^ ^^ttxssjg^ssoX 

PM. There's where Im fiLooxe^. 
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Bait. What is the reason, Washington ? 

Wash. Because New York has not properly ad- 
justed his magnet. 

Phil. I have been hard at work all day. I feel 
like bricks. Had no supper. I have had a stiff even - 
ing^s work ; there have been so many messages to-night 
— one alone that gave us seventeen dollars. I want 

to go. 

• • « • « 

Wash. Baltimore, keep quiet. Philadelphia, tell 
New York to ask me to write dots, (that isj adjust his 
magnet) 

Phil Ay, ay, sir ; wait a little. New York, ask 
Washington to write dots. 

New York. Ay, ay. Washington, write dots. 
CWashington begins to write dots.) That's it : O. K. 
Now I have got you. Go ahead. 

Wash. Do you now get what I send you ? 

New York. Ay, ay. 

Wash. Did you get Professor Morsels message for 
his daughter ? 

New York. Yes, from Philadelphia ; but it was too 
late to send it over the river to-night. I am all alone ; 
the two boys are gone. 

Wash. Very well ; no matter. 

Bali. Good night ; Pm going. 

Wash. Good night all. 

Phil. Goodnight. 

J\i^eiff York. Good night. 
ufind so ends this carious scene ; not an imaginary 
one, but one of actual occurrence. Let any ona xafiMoSt 
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upon the fact, that all these questions and answers OC' 
curved in a space of time but very little longer than that 
in which this unique drama has been related. 



SUB-MARINE AND RIVER TELEGRAPHS. 

The credit of the first practical experiment on the 
mode of crossing broad rivers or other bodies of water, 
is due to Professor Morse, who, in 1842, conceived, and 
in December, 1844, submitted his suggestions to the 
House of Representatives. In the autumn of the 
former year, the Professor, at the suggestion of the 
American Institute, undertook to give the public in 
New York a demonstration of its practicability, by 
connecting Governor's Island with Castle Garden, a 
distance of one mile. For this purpose, he laid his 
wires, properly insulated, beneath the water. He had 
scarcely begun to operate, and had received only two 
or three characters, when his intentions were frustrated 
by the accidental destruction of a part of his conduce 
tors by a vessel^ which drew them up on her anchor, 
and cut them off. In the moment of mortification, 
he immediately devised a plan for preventing such an 
accident in future, by so arranging his wires along the 
banks of the river as to cause the water itself to con- 
duct the electricity. Morse tested this arrangement 
across a canal, with success ; and then the simple fact 
was ascertained, that electricity could be made to cross 
a river without other conductors than the water itself. 
A series of experimentft iwas ivft^\. xoa^'fe \o ^ia«i.«Nsfi»s^ 
^Ae 7a w of its passage across iVi^ c»x«X V^^'S^'^ Hr?^-* 
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showing that electricity crossed the river, and in qnan* 
tity in proportion to the size of the plates in the water, 
the distance of the plates on the same side of the 
river from each other, affecting the results. They 
farther demonstrated that there might be situations in 
which the arrangements for passing the electricity 
across rivers might be useful; although experience 
could alone determine whether lofty spars, on which 
the wires may be suspended, erected in the rivers, may 
not be deemed the most practical. The principle has 
since been successfully applied by Professor Vail, one 
of Morse*s assistants, across the Susquehanna river, at 
Havre de Grace, a distance of one mile, with com- 
plete success.* This plan has also been successfully 
put in practice by the Electric Telegraph Company 
and Captain Taylor, in the sub-marine telegraph, laid 
down across the English Channel, by which an in- 
stantaneous communication is made from coast to coast, 
by the telegraph across the harbour of Portsmouth, 
from the house of the Admiral in the Dock-yard, to 
the railway terminus at Gosport. By these means, 
there is a direct communication from London to the 
official residence of the Port- Admiral at Portsmouth. 

A bold proposal, of American origin, has also been 
made for carrying a communication across the Atlantic. 
Great difficulty must, unquestionably, attend the con- 
struction of any telegraph over the comparatively mo* 

* At New York, there has been laid across the East River, ft 

jf^pe for conveying the wires of the electric tele/rraph : this pipe 

jmJ^^^^'^' '° ^"^ continaouB piece, half a mW© \aaf^» wef 

^t^oojlf., Ja without « Joliit, and perfectiy ait-tigYO. 
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derate dimensions of rivers or lakes, owing to the 
impediments presented by anchorings and the passage 
of vessels ; but these become next to insuperable, when 
looked at in connexion with the stupendous experi- 
ment of reeling off continuously wires over thousands 
of miles of sea, or even of threading them through 
channels. The chief obstructions that present them- 
selves, occur in the physical configuration of the sea 
itself— its rocks, currents, and agitation of its waves ; 
albeit it is contended by philosophers, that at certain 
fixed fathoms down the ocean is tranquil; and that 
the water, from its superincumbent weight, becomes 
almost solid, so that a wire, when sunk, might be 
looked upon as literally lodged or imbedded in a sort 
of oceanic cement. (?) Independently, moreover, of 
the physical, let us look at what we may designate as 
the conjectural side of the affair. Fancy a shark or a 
swordfish transfixing his fins upon the insulated wires, 
in the middle, perhaps, of the Atlantic, interrupting 
the magic communications for months. Granted that 
minor fihhes would be scared away by shocks of elec- 
tricity through their scales ; but what would all this 
avail against the headlong plunge of a whale ! What 
18 to be done against the tides, when they deposit their 
floating debris of wrecks and human bodies ? Even 
supposing you could place your wires at the lowest 
depth — ^say thirty thousand feet — ever reached by 
plumb line, would your wires, even then, be secure ? 
In the absence, however, of all experimental progress 
of the telegraph upon the mde^^^.et^A^'^'^^ ^gcw^Rfe^^ 
the theoretical proposals for \]iaft ^\«VQ»fc> h*^\^ "^^ 
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proach the Utopian. Imprimis — An American pro- 
poses a telegraph over the Atlantic, to bring England 
and America within a speaking distance. He pro- 
poses to run a copper wire, well covered, and as large 
as a pipe stem, from Nova Scotia to the coast of Ire- 
land. This, as is thought, may be accomplished by 
winding the wire upon reels, and arranging it on board 
a steamer so as to be reeled off as fast as the boat goes, 
and dropt the whole width of the Atlantic. The 
writer says — " Its gravity would sink it to the depth 
where water is so dense as to be of equal gravity, and 
of course beyond the reach of any kind of collision. 
Beginning and ending upon a bold shore, beyond the 
reach of anchors, it would be out of harm's way, and 
exposed but to two kinds of accidents — ^viz., from sepa- 
ration by its own weight, and the loss of the coating 
with which the metal must be protected. The steamer 
Great Britain would carry more wire of this size than 
would extend to Europe, and its cost, I think, would 
be less than a million of dollars." 

Moreover, a confident American editor has memo- 
rialized Congress for what he terms ** an appropria' 
tion" for the construction of a line of telegraph " right 
away" across the Atlantic. He purposes carrying the 
necessary wire part of the distance on board a steamer, 
and reeling it off in a spool in its wake. He main- 
tains that the wire of its own weight will sink down 
to a point where, from the solidity of the water, it 
wJJ] remain in suspension, being at the same time be- 
/ofv the line of travel of the monstexa of the sea and 
tAe currents of the deep. 
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THE TELEGRAPH IN SHIPWRECK. 

As an appliance in the prevention of shipwreck, and as 
a means of momentarily hoisting signals of distress on 
a sea coast, for assistance from the interior, every one 
must hope that, ere long, the telegraph may even make 
the waters a pavement to its universal progress. 

The following is a practical illustration : — A vessel 
grounded in the Humher, and was in danger of heing 
wrecked. To save her, very prompt assistance was 
requisite ; and the aid of a powerful screw-propeller 
being required, the telegraph from Hull made known 
the want at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By the first train, 
the much-needed screw was sent, and thus property 
was saved of several hundreds of pounds value. 

With this view, the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Perceval, 
one of the Queen's chaplains, has patented a proposal 
for a subaqueous telegraph. He suggests the sinking 
of the wires by weight in the natural bed of the water ; 
and transferring the apparatus employed on shore to 
hulls, fixed at proper distances, and secured at their 
stations by mushroom anchors. 



FIRST TELEGRAPH IN CANADA. 

The first flash of electricity between Hamilton and 
Toronto glanced over the wires on the 19th December, 
1846. The communication was open to all witho»*» 
payment, and many meaaagea ^«fe ^«^^. SxwsN.>aR8^ 
eDds of the line. One getil\emMi ^^ Ssj&srma^ "^^^^s^ 
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his bill was due at Hamilton, and many complimentary 
communications moved to and fro with lightning 
speed. The office was filled throughout the day with 
crowds, attracted by the novelty of the proceeding. 



JUST IN TIME FOR THE STEAMER. 

Onb evening, after the goods train had left Fleetwood, 
one of the steamers from Ardrossan came into port. 
A telegraphic despatch was sent to Poulton to stop the 
goods train, and send the engine back for the pas- 
sengers by the steamer, which was accordingly done ; 
and the passengers arrived in Preston just in time to 
catch the mail train, at 8 p.m. Had there been no 
telegraph, they must have been detained in Fleetwood 
all night. 



THE UMBRELLA MIRACLE. 

Me. , of York, travelling by railway, fell Into 

conversation with a gentleman on the subject of the 
electric telegraph. While speaking of the simplicity of 
the mode of working it, and giving instances of the 
short space of time in which a communication could be 
despatched the distance of fifty or one hundred miles, 
he was disbelieved by his companion, who could not be 
persuaded, except by some practical illustration, that 
Aa tele^aph could work such wonders as was allied. 
-^^ tmin passed on^ and at length arrived at the 
^nomus, when the fitranger found tbat \tta umXsw^ik 
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was lost, or had been removed from its place. If re- 
moved, how, or by whom, the sequel will discover. 

He communicated his loss to Mr. , who, with 

great promptitude, observed, " O ! the telegraph, sir ! 
Come with me to the telegraph office." The stranger 
was almost tempted to indulge in ridicule, but he was 
assured that the umbrella would be heard of in a few 
seconds. He entered the office. The telegraph was 
set in motion, and in an unaccountably short space of 
time, the lost umbrella was drawn from under the 
counter upon which the dial stood, the stranger 
ejaculating, "Well, gentlemen, seeing is believing!" 
and the individual, who, not an hour before, was un- 
willing to believe the most ordinary telegraphic feats, 
now left the office with his opinion so far changed, as 
to suppose that the umbrella had actually been carried 
dUmg the wires from the place where he imagined it 
had been left ! 



QUARTER-DECK AND STEAM-VESSEL ROOM 
TELEGRAPH. 

This is another among the multitudinous utilities of 
the telegraph. In February, 1846, The Scourge steam 
bomb vessel was fitted with an electric telegraph 
apparatus for transmitting instantaneous communica- 
tions from her paddle-box or bridge to the engine- 
room ; whereby, whether by day or by night, proper 
directions might be given to the engineers, instead of^ 
as now, employing call-boya^ 'wVi'^ ^"ciNsX. «^ ^sy«vv 
helow, to the annoyance oi all w^xi ^•^^^^''^'Msfii^'st^^ 
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" Stop her," with the probability of being often misun- 
derstood. The telegraphic apparatus, being portable, 
may be moved to any part of the vessel, and is not 
confined to the use of the officer on the bridge or 
paddle-box, but both the steersman and the look-out 
may use it. We can easily conceive that the carrying 
such an apparatus may be highly useful for indicating, 
in an unmistakable manner, the orders of a pilot ; that 
it may enable a vessel to right or tack more instan- 
taneously, and so prevent her from foundering by a 
timely steer. 

An apparatus, but not of an electric kind, has been 
adopted in the Royal yacht, Victoria and Albert^ to 
communicate orders from the quarter-deck to the 
steam-engine-room. It is constructed from a patent 
granted to Mr. J. G. Hughes, but simplified by Capt. 
Crispin, commander of the Royal Yacht. The ap- 
paratus is mounted on a pedestal near the stem. In 
the engine-room dial is a handle, which, being moved, 
agitates a bell in the engine-room, in order to call the 
engineer's attention. Next is a bell, which the en- 
gineer rings, to show he is on the alert ; and a pointer, 
moved by a handle, which communicates, by means of 
mitre wheels, with the pointer of the dial in the 
engine-room. The pointers of the two dials are so 
connected as to stand at similar points on their re- 
spective faces. The centre portion of the quarter-deck 
dial, on which " astern " and " ahead " are painted, is 
of ground glass, illuminated at night by a lantern, 
w/fjcli IS removed durmg the day. 
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MONEY-RETURNING TELEGRAPH. 

One morning, a lady inadvertently left her purse, con- 
taining 30^., on the counter at the Witham station of 
the Eastern Counties Railway. It remained unob- 
served by the station-clerk until both the train and the 
lady had left ; whereupon he instantly " telegraphed" 
the occurrence to the authorities at the Chelmsford 
station, who, on the train's arrival, made inquiry of all 
the lady passengers, who immediately commenced an 
investigation of pockets, reticules, and purses. Amongst 
others, one found that she was no longer mistress of 
her little mint; and she was informed, through the 
master medium of electric language, that her purse was 
safe at Witham, and would be forwarded by the fol- 
lowing train. 



WHAT THE TELEGRAPH CANNOT DO ! 

The Railway Chronicle was the first to apprise us of 
the curious fact, that the electric telegraph will not 
work in the summit tunnel of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway, the longest tunnel in Eng- 
land, not excepting the celebrated " Box" of Brunei. 

A correspondent of the above journal attempts the 
following explanation : — " The air," he says, " in every 
tunnel is highly charged with moisture, thus causing 
it to be a rapid conductor of the electric current. If 
the telegraph wires be not s\ieRc,veiv\.V^ Sas^^^^^ ^st 
covered with some subatanee -wVCv^ Sa \sss!^^^vssia. \» 
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damp, the electricity will escape into the surrounding 
air, and be dissipated. By the great draughts of air, 
which are caused by the several shafts to a tunnel, the 
electricity may thus be altogether led away. It ap- 
pears to me, that were only one wire to be carried 
through the tunnel, and at each end of the tunnel 
another wire were to enter for a short distance, the 
one connected with the telegraph apparatus and the 
other with the battery, the circuit would as readily be 
completed as by having two wires running through the 
tunnel. This plan is similar to that practised at 
Portsmouth dock-yard for carrying the telegraph 
across the harbour, where only one wire is carried 
under the water ; and to form the connexion, a short 
wire is dropped into the water at each side, one at- 
tached to the wire leading to the battery, and the 
other to the revolving needle of the apparatus. In 
the case of the tunnel, again, in place of letting the 
disconnected wires enter the tunnel, they might be 
made to enter a bed of coke sunk in the earth at each 
end, and the earth would thus take the place of the 
other conducting wire. This, I believe, is the plan 
adopted by Mr. Bain, on the Edinburgh and Glasgow.** 



THE TELEGRAPH A WEATHER PROPHET 
IN ALL LATITUDES. 

" Dost thou know the times and the seasons ?** was the 

language of one of old, when he would put human 

power to the touchstone, or sink it under a sense of 
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its insignificance. Modern science, however, has enabled 
man to answer these questions in a finite sense in the 
affirmative, though still as much as ever under a sense 
of his insignificance and lowliness. The phenomena of 
the atmosphere, the mysteries of meteors, the cause 
and effect of skiey combinations, are no longer matters 
of superstition or of panic to the husbandman, the 
sailor, or the shepherd; and, in addition to all this, the 
telegraph comes in to tell him, for his every-dajr uses 
and observances, not only that " fair weather cometh 
out of the north," but the electric wire can tell him in 
a moment the character of the weather simultaneously 
in all quarters of our island — where it is blue, splendid, 
and transparent; where it is black and unblended 
even by a sun-shower, wafting warnings alike of the 
cold blast or the genial breathings. In this manner, 
the telegraph may be made a vast national barometer, 
electricity becoming the handmaid of the mercury by 
indicating coming thunder, irost, sunshine, or snow, 
and the relative states simultaneously of the weather, 
north, south, east, and west, and of the waftings of the 
winds from their ^olian halls. It may also com- 
municate the amount of rain and the state of the crops 
to the com speculators in Mark-lane. Where the wea- 
ther, as in our own island, is so proverbially changeable, 
this new power of prognostication will be found in 
time invaluable. Its use in telegraphing the approach 
of fogs from one terminus of a railway to another is 
of every-day practice. 
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THE TELEGRAPH INDEPENDENT OF THE 
WEATHER. 

To illustrate the independence of the telegpraph of the 
-weather and time of day, it may be stated that, daring 
a severe storm of one 5th of December, when the 
night was intensely dark, the rain descending in tor- 
rents, and the wind blowing a gale, it seemed more 
than ordinarily mysterious to view a company around 
a table in a warm retired chamber on such a night in 
Washington, playing a game of chess with another 
company similarly situated in Baltimore — the darkness, 
the rain, and the wind, being no impediment to instan- 
taneous communication. 



TELEGRAPHING COMING STORMS. 

" The law of storms" — of violent atmospheric convul- 
sions of nature originating in electrical action — ^having 
been determined by Lieut.-Colonel Reid and Professor 
Espy, the electric telegraph promises to be of vital use 
on sea-coasts in ascertaining when a storm of dangerous 
magnitude commences, the course of its progress, and 
the preparations necessary to be made for its approach 
and presence, both on the seaboard and in the interior. 
The possession of anticipatory information upon these 
points at one end of an island, or at one comer of a 
coast, may, through instantaneous transmission by 
telegraph, be made known simultaneously at an opposite 
end, or an opposite corner, while the storm is on its 
devastating ^AFel ; so as to advise vessels to remain in 
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the tranquil waters of their own harhours, to prevent 
their heing wrecked. The question of the utility of 
the telegraph, as applied in this way to the safety of 
our shipping, and the prevention of wreck, is a question 
of immense moment to the authorities of the Admiralty, 
Lloyds, and our mercantile marine. In the colonies, 
where hurricanes are of frequent occurrence, the con- 
sideration is one of even more immediate moment. 
That indications of the character of storms may be of 
vast advantage to the naval and shipping interest, if 
telegraphed from time to time, may be conceived from 
the ascertained fact, established by Colonel Eeid and 
Professor Espy, that storms artf subject to permanent 
laws and even periods of action ; although the inquiries 
into this interesting branch of physical science are 
still in their infancy. 

To show, also, the meteorological value of this 
medium of communication, we find that while a snow 
storm is raging in New York, it can be ascertained at 
the same time what snow is falling in Alleghany, 
Pittsburg, Boston, Syracuse, and Washington. 



DEVASTATING EFFECT OF STORMS ON THE 
TELEGRAPH. 

A STORM, nearly unparalleled in violence, raged on the 
Atlantic coast, on March 28, IS46, Since the intro- 
duction of magnetic telegraph lines, no event has 
occurred so discouraging to the enterprising proprietors 
thereof, as the destruction and prostration of their 
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posts and wires, occasioned by this storm. From New 
Brunswick, N. J., to Philadelphia — about 50 miles — 
there were very few posts left standing. Others were 
broken off above the ground. But the circumstances 
were extraordinary, and would not be likely to occur 
again in a hundred years, if ever. The sleet ice is 
said to have accumulated on the wires to the thickness 
of an inch ; and when some of the posts, being loosened 
by the rain, had fallen, they broke down the next, by 
strsdning on the wires. 

At the telegraph station of the South Eastern Rail- 
way, at Paddock Wood, communicating with Maid- 
stone, during a storm, the lightning literally smashed 
the electrical apparatus to pieces, broke the wires, and 
finished by setting fire to the office. 

During a violent storm, on Sunday, April 9, 1848, 
the lightning had very considerable effect upon the 
wires of the electric telegraph, particularly on the line 
eastward from Manchester to Normanton. Not only 
were the needles greatly deflected, and their handles 
much weakened, but those at the Normanton station 
were found to have had their poles reversed by sonde 
action of the electric fluid in the atmosphere. The 
injury, however, was soon repaired, and the needles 
were again put in good working order. 



STORM IN A TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Receittlt, at Buffido, a driving snow-storm came on 
from the north-east, accompanied by vivid flashes of 
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lightning and heavy peals of thunder. The atmosphere, 
and all objects upon which the eye rested, and espe- 
cially the falling snow, put on a sallow, sickly hue ; and 
this was rendered occasionally more singular by the 
repeated flashes of electricity, which worked wonders 
in the Telegraph -office. The battery-room was for 
some time lit up by one constant sheet of electric flame 
that played around its walls. It was a thrilling scene, 
and one calculated to fill the mind of the observer with 
serious apprehension : it proved, however, harmless in 
its consequences. A very strong current was attracted 
to the writing instrument of the Lockport line, by the 
large iron wire used. The power was so great, that it 
became necessary to detach the wire, in order to pre- 
vent the instrument from melting. One of the most 
intense flashes of electricity took effect upon one of 
the operators, by removing him, almost instantaneously, 
from his seat at the machine. 



LIGHTNING ITS OWN RECORDER. 

Three thunder-storms, each some thirty or sixty 
miles from the other, were all coming east on the 
telegraph route about the same time, and every dis- 
charge of electricity from either was fully recorded 
by the lightning itself in the telegraph-office at Jersey 
city, Philadelphia, Wilmington, or Baltimore. The 
wire became altogether unmanagable, and the operators 
were obliged to withdraw the batteries used for 
writing. The letters of Morsels telegraphic alphabet 
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which this natural lightning seemed to he most partial 
to were L and T; hut occasionally, it went at the 
numerals, and dashed ofF l*s, 50*s, 55*s, 500*s, and 
5000'8, in its own rapid style. We learn that when 
two or more thunder clouds get in the same vicinity, 
and discharge their electricity at each other, or receive 
the fluid from the earth and return it again, or when 
ground lightning prevails, the effect on the telegraph 
wires is to produce a strange and original caligraphy. 
In fact, each kind of lightning speaks for itself, and 
writes what it says. 



TELEGRAPH WIRES LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 

The various wires of telegraph heg^nning to intersect 
so many sections of country have heen said to have a 
decided effect upon electricity. That eminent scientific 
man, Professor Olmstead, of Yale College, states, that 
as the storm comes up, and especially when over the 
wires, say 50 or 100 miles distant, the lightning is 
attracted hy the wires ; — which can he proved hy any 
one remaining in the telegraph-office for half an hour. 
Ahout the time the storm is coming up, the wires are 
continually filled with electricity. " It is my opinion,*' 
he says, " that we shall never have very heavy thunder 
showers, or hear of lightning striking, so long as we 
have telegraph wires spread over the earth. According 
to this, (says the editor of the Mechanics' Magazine,) 
we should long ago have ceased in such a city as 
London to have any experience of such a thing aa a 
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thunder storm ; for what are all the telegraphic wires 
that have yet been erected, or that ever will be erected 
in any country in the world, to the prodigious quan- 
tity of iron rsdls and posts contained within any square 
mile of this vast aggregate of iron-fenced houses and 
streets ? Professor Olmstead^s ideas on this head are 
much at variance with those entertained by other men 
of science. Professor Leslie quite derides the idea of 
any non-conductor exerting an attractive influence at 
a distance of even fifty or a hundred inches. 



PARLIAMENTARY ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

Both Houses of Parliament have a telegraph of their 
own, communicating with the offices of clerks, cloisters, 
and committee-rooms. As a specimen of the informa- 
tion conveyed from the House, we have the following : 
" Committee has permission to sit until five o'clock ;" 
and among the questions sent down from the com- 
mittee are the following : " What is before the House ?" 
" Who is speaking ?" " How long before the House 
divides ?'' This will supersede the old form of ringing 
a bell, and the startling and stentorian announcements 
by the messengers to wearied wights in committee, of 
" The Speaker's at prayers !" There will be no com- 
plaints for the future in the newspapers, by members 
indulging after dinner at Bellamy's, of being " barred 
out" of a division. A " call" of the House may be known 
in a twinkling of time throughout the country. His 
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constituents may know in a moment when the Hon. 

Mr. is " up ;" when the " peipetnal motion mem- 

her** is inpembdo. 

Accommodation has heen afibrded to an sx^eat of 
the Electric Telegraph Company, in the reporters* 
gallery; and his hasine^s will he that of communicating 
the results or the progress of dehates and divisions up 
to the rising of the House. 



THIEF CAPTURED. 

A PEBSON entered the Wolverton station of the London 
and North Western Railway, and took a third-class 
ticket for Birmingham. The train started, and had 
nearly arrived at Blisworth, a distance of ten miles, 
when a police-officer inquired of the station-master 
at Wolverton what persons had taken tickets at that 
station by the last train. On the information heing 
afforded him, the officer was led to believe that a per- 
son suspected of a robbery, committed in the neigh- 
bourhood on the previous evening, had proceeded 
with his booty by that train. The electric telegraph 
from Wolverton to Blisworth was immediately put 
into use, and the necessary information sent thither. 
On the arrival of the train at Blisworth, the carriages 
were inspected, and a person answering the description 
found. He was apprehended, and the stolen goods 
were found among his luggage. He was brought hack 
by the next train to Wolverton, and safely lodged the 
same evening in the Aylesbury jaiL 
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TRICKS UPON TELEGRAPHERS. 

A BuFFAiA dealer purchased 10,000 bushels of wheat 
from the agent of a house in New York, conditionally 
that no intelligence of the state of the European 
markets had been received per the Cambria ; he paid 
for the same, but instituted a suit against the party 
who sold, on the ground of alleged fraud in the trans- 
action. 

A g^at many amusing incidents occur in the market, 
and as no one seriously suffers, the trade have been 
disposed to enjoy a laugh over the results. A joke is 
told of a dealer, who never admits it possible for a 
neighbour to be in advance of him. On one occasion, 
when a packet with later news was announced at the 
telegraph office, two of his friends conspired against 
him. One was to invite him for a turn upon the Troy 
- road, while the other was to remain for the communi- 
cation of the news. If the intelligence was favourable, 
the parties were to meet on the road and exchange 
signals, when the victim was to be drawn into a sale. 
If unfavourable, it was to be indicated, and a purchase 
was to be induced. The news proved favourable — the 
signal was given — ^and a bargain closed (while the pet 
nag was making his mile inside of three minutes) for 
a thousand barrels of ^^ Genesee," at the ruling prices 
of the morning. When the victim reached his office, 
he found the telegraphic report of an advance, but he 
suspected the trick — took an unusually large quid of 
tobacco— and vowed perpetual vengeance against fast 
nags, and drives on the Troy road, during business 
hours. 
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WIRE-BREAKING PIGEONS. 

Thb Buffalo Express says, it is assured that numerous 
breaks in the telegraph line, near that town, have been 
caused by the pigeons ! In their low flights they 
come in contact with the wires in such masses as to 
carry them away ! 



THREE MEN SWEPT AWAY BY A WIRE. 

This accident is the first to our knowledge yet occa- 
sioned by the electric telegraph, and is altogether of a 
most extraordinary nature. The telegraph wire at the 
Western Railway Depot in Charlton, U. S., blew down 
one night where it crosses the track, when the wire 
caught on the engine of the down freight train, pulling 
over one of the posts, and sweeping from the train 
three brakesmen. One was killed, one had his leg 
broken, but the other was not injured. No damage 
was done to the train. 

The American papers also relate that a young gen- 
tleman in America recently rode against the wires of 
an electric telegraph without seeing them, by which his 
throat was cut, and he fell down dead. (?) 



THE TELEGRAPH IN THE HANDS OF A TROJAN. 

These are two wires between New York and Bufialo 
— one for communications going east, the other west. 
A communication can be made to all the stations on 
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the line at the same moment, or to any single station, 
at the wish of the operators. 

It is highly amusing to watch the progress of busi- 
ness at the station. Persons wishing to send commu- 
nications bring them in writing at length, no abbre- 
viations being permitted. The clerk counts the num- 
ber of words, receives the cash, and places each slip 
on a file, from which they are taken, and sent on in 
the order in which they come in. 

The characters of the communications are amus- 
ingly diversified. The majority of them are business 
matters, and it is difficult to realize the extent of the 
benefit which such a trading generation as the New 
Yorkers derive from it. One gentleman hurried in, 
while we were in the office, about sun-set, exclaim- 
ing— 

" Mr. Wells, can you send on a communication to 
Troy right off?" 

" Yes, sir, at once." 

" Well, but it must be instanter ; I want to send 
directions to my clerk at Troy, who leaves the office 
about this time. If you wait a moment, he will be 
gone home, and it will be too late in the morning.** 

" It will be there in three minutes, sir.'* 

And sure enough it was there, and an answer back, 
" all right," in six or seven minutes, after. Troy is 
330 miles from Buffalo. The order was, to go imme- 
diately and charter a canal boat — freight as low as 
possible, but at any rate to charter one — put on the 
steam, have her loaded with a cargo of coal, and dis- 
patched at once. The sharp Trojan had probably 
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come on by railroad that afternoon — sold his cargo at 
a good price, to arrive by a certain day ; and thus, by 
means of the telegraph, he possibly commenced loading 
hb cargo within thirty hours of his leaving home. At 
the season of the year when navigation is uncertiCin, 
when sudden frost may close the canals in a few hours, 
who can estimate the value of such a facility ? 

This gentleman paid 70 cents, or Ss, 6d, currency, 
for his communication; of course, on such a transac- 
tion, this charge was a trifle. 



FIRST NEWSPAPER REPORT BY ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH IN ENGLAND. 

A Manchester paper takes to itself the credit of 
having been the first to call the services of the electric 
telegraph into play, for the purposes of reporting for 
the press. This was asserted in a second edition of 
the Manchester Times, of August 7, 1847, containing 
a report of a public meeting supplied it by telegn^h, 
and which, say its proprietors, (whose mistake was 
echoed by the general press of the period,) is thefint 
time that the telegraph was made available for such a 
purpose. Now, upon the principle of tribute to whom 
tribute is due, the writer of this anecdote may be 
pardoned the excusable vanity of claiming the merit, 
if any merit there be, of showing to the public, at a 
very early stage (in May, 1845) of the existence of 
the electric telegraph, the great benefits it was capable 
of conferring on society through the medium of newt* ~ 
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paper reporting. The circumstances, it must also be 
borne in mind, were at a period when there existed 
only one telegraph in this country — namely, that be- 
tween Nine Elms and Portsmouth. This the subse- 
quent documents prove. The writer was at that 
period, and for some time subsequently, connected 
with the Morning Chronicle, in which journal appeared 
the first practical application, in this country, of the 
telegraph to the purposes of reporting. The circum- 
stances were these : During the railway-share mania 
of 1845, a meeting of considerable importance was 
convened at Portsmouth, to take into consideration 
the respective merits of the proposed lines from London 
to Portsmouth — ^the one to be carried out on the atmo- 
spheric, and the other on the old locomotive, system. 
A great desire existed to know the upshot of the meet- 
ing, and as it was not to take place at Portsmouth 
until after the last train had left Gosport for London, 
recourse was had to the electric telegraph; and so, 
starting for Nine Elms at about seven, when the 
meeting commenced, we gave orders for the detention 
of the manipulator at Gosport, that he might telegraph 
to Nine Elms an epitome of the proceedings. A courier 
having crossed and recrossed the ferry from Gosport 
to Portsmouth, startled us vtdth the first instalment 
of the intelligence by a sudden stir of the stationary 
needle, and the shrill ring of the alarum. We looked 
delightedly into the taciturn face of our friend, the 
mystic dial, and pencilled down with rapidity in our 
note-book, what were his utterances some ninety miles 
off. A full report of the meeting, headed, *^ Ports- 
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mouth Lines, (communicated by Electric Telegraph,)" 
will be found in the Morning Chronicle^ of May 8, 
1845 ; but it is too long for quotation here. The best 
of the joke was, as we afterwards discovered, that 
a special reporter had been sent down early on the 
morning of the same day to Portsmouth, and came up, 
creeping like a snail, with the result, on the afternoon 
of the following day^ many hours after the meeting in 
ihe newspaper was being circulated and read at Ports- 
mouth ! 

Our own note, written after returning to i\\^ Morning 
Chronicle office, was to the following effect, attached 
as a sort of postscript to the proceedings : — 

'' It may here be interesting to state, that the above 
is the first report upon record, obtained through the 
agency of the electric telegraph established between 
London and Portsmouth. Hitherto, this invention, 
which takes a leading place amongst the exploits of 
modern science, has chiefly been applied to the com- 
munication of isolated sentences. The above pror 
ceedings, however, afford demonstration of the prac- 
ticability of its application on a still more extended 
scale. In transmitting the proceedings of last night, 
the postulant took his seat at Yauxhall, and the re- 
spondent at Portsmouth, each ninety miles asunder. 
The appropriate symbols were touched, and the intelli- 
gence flew along the wires in a few seconds. Operator 
answered to operator, and battery to battery, until 
sentence after sentence was lisped with the utmost 
precision, the whole at the dictation of the manipulator 
being transferred to the reporter's note-book iu Httle 
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more Haok half an hour, Mr. J. Russell and Mr. 
Tuckwood being the correspondents at either ter- 
minus.*' 

In another part of the paper, Mr. Andrew Doyle, 
the editor, called attention to the &ct in the leading 
columns, as follows : — 

'* In our articles on railways will be found a report 
of a meeting held yesterday evening at Portsmouth, 
which was transmitted by electric telegraph. This is 
the first example of the electric telegraph being used 
for such a purpose, and it indicates the important and 
numerous services which that valuable invention will 
soon render to the public." 



TERRIFIC EXPLOSION IN AN OFFICE. 

At Albany, U. S., on the 15th of January, 1848, a 
severe storm passed directly over the city. It was of 
short duration, but the quantity of rain which fell was 
very great. At about half-past two o'clock, a most 
violent explosion of electricity took place in the tele- 
graph office, disabling the relay magnets of both lines. 
The wires attached to the relays and to the battery 
were melted off, and the entire line to New York ren- 
dered for a time perfectly useless. The Western line, 
as far as Rochester, was got into operation during the 
evening; but nothing could be obtained from New 
York. It was the most serious disaster the line has 
sustained from atmospheric electricity since it has 
been opened. At Troy, too, the wires were melted 
from the battery and the relay magnets. 
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THE LAWYER AND HIS PORTMANTEAU. 

Mb. Ftsheb, solicitor, arrived at the terminus of the 
Eastern Counties Railway, Shoreditch, from Cam- 
hridge, when, to his dismay, he found that he had 
forgotten his portmanteau, containing papers and 
deeds which he required to have in London on the 
following morning. He communicated his loss to the 
superintendent, who told him he should have his port- 
manteau in time. " Well, then," said Mr. Fisher, " I 
may go to my lodgings, 36, Arundel-street, Strand ?" 
" Wait a few minutes,** said the superintendent. Mr. 
Fisher did so, and in less than three minutes the fol- 
lowing announcement arrived by telegraph from Cam- 
bridge : — " Portmanteau at 36, Arundel-street, to- 
morrow (Wednesday) morning.*' The portmanteau 
accordingly arrived on the following morning. 



TREACHEROUS ABUSE OF THE TELEGRAPH IN 
AMERICA. 

The use of the electric telegraph enters into the every- 
day business of the newspaper press in America. As 
we have already related, a synopsis of the President's 
speech and of every important meeting is regularly 
transmitted by it. Journals -distant a day's journey 
from Congress have its speeches and proceedings in 
print while the speaker is in possession of the floor. 

It is, however, to be regretted that already has 
tAIs iFooderful power been greatly abused; and the 
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European press has freely expressed just indigna- 
tion at this want of principle in their transatlantic 
br^hren. There the treachery of the telegraph agents 
appears to be " pretty considerable," and demonstrates 
to all interested in the telegraph the importance of 
choosing for its management none but men of tried 
moral reputation. Long affidavits of startling cases 
have appeared in the New York papers on the subject, 
accompanied by arguments, urging that if such pro- 
ceedings be tolerated, the telegraph will become a 
nuisance instead of a benefit; and contending that 
severe penalties ought to be visited on such villany. 
The following, amongst many others, have occurred 
during the past year : — 

On one of the arrivals of the Britannia at Boston, 
all communication was instantly stopped with Buffalo ; 
but at what point of the line, and whether by accident 
or design, is unknown. It has been reported, however, 
that some treacherous individual in the office at Utica 
had stopped the communication westward ; and having 
obtained the commercial intelligence himself, trans- 
mitted it privately by railroad to certain parties 
(doubtless for a bribe) twenty-four hours in advance 
of the news by the ordinary channel of communication ! 
— thus enabling them to take advantage of the state of 
the markets, while others were in ignorance of it. 

The wires on the New York and Boston line were 
again unavailable to the public on one of the arrivals of 
the AcadiOy and her news was in the possession of certain 
speculators some hours before the public press received 
their despatches. To ensure certainty in the deliver^'' 

G 
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of their communications, the New York press made 
arrangements to send them in duplicate by teleg^ph 
from Boston to Springfield, by express from Spring- 
field to Albany, and thence again by telegraph to 
New York. The iniquitous proceedings of the com- 
pany's agents at Springfield, and the positive refusal of 
the Albany telegraph clerk to send on the communica- 
tion, seem, howerer, to have frustrated the spirited 
exertions of the press on this route also. 

If any set of men (says an American journal) ever 
had good cause for complaint, we think it is the editors 
and publishers along the line of the telegraph, not of 
the operators, but of the miscreants who interrupt the 
regular communication. It has almost universally 
happened of late, on an arrival from Europe, that the 
wires have been broken at some point along the line, 
and thus all correspondence has been cut off. When the 
Sarah Sands arrived, private communications were sent, 
for several hours, from New York west ; but when the 
time arrived for the regular report for the press, the 
wires were broken, and, without doubt, intentionally 
by speculators. 

To show the evil of this abuse, by way of contrast, 
let us glance at the actual benefit of the tel^gnqph 
when managed with integrity. 

The tel^^phs radiating from New York furnish 
the papers with intelligence of ship news and other 
matters, at the rate of fifty dollars a week. 

The approach of the steamer Cambria has been 
announced in Boston, by means of the marine telegraph, 
irhiJe the vessel was yet nearly forty miles firom the 
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harbour. This news did not stop at Boston, but was, 
within five minutes, also announced in New York, by 
means of the magnetic telegraph. At New York, the 
progress of the Cambria was also known as she entered 
the harbour, and at the moment she passed into the 
dock. By this wonderful medium of intelligence, the 
arrival of the steamer was reported in Springfield, 
Hartford, New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, before the vessel reached 
the wharf in Boston ; and the principal items of news 
were published in most of those places at the same 
time, and within one hour from the time they were 
published in Boston. 

"KNOWLEDGE IS POWER." 

Thb truth of this Baconian maxim was, perhaps, never 
more vividly illustrated than in the following anecdote* 
In the course of the pacification conference of Sir 
Harry Smith (the governor of the Cape of Good Hope) 
with the Kaffirs, at King William's Town, a voltaic 
battery was fired on the opposite slope, about a quarter 
of a mile distant. Here a wagon had been placed at 
300 yards* distance from the battery, communicating 
in the usual manner by means of wires. The object 
of His Excellency was to convey to the Kaffir mind an 
idea of sudden and irresistible power. Accordingly, 
on a given signal from him — the waving of a small 
flag — the discharge instantly took place. The explo* 
sion shattered the carriage of the wagon, canting up 
the body of the vehicle, so that it remained fixed by 
g2 
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one end on the ground, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. The action was so sudden, as scarcely to 
afford time to his Excellency to direct the attention of 
the Kaffirs to the experiment ; hut, in those who were 
looking towards the spot, and saw the power exercised 
on a distant object, the surprise manifested was 
amusing. " There," exclaimed Sir Harry Smith, '* is 
a lesson to you not to meddle with wagons ; as you 
now see the power I possess, should you do so, to 
punish you." 



STRANGE NOTIONS CONCERNING THE 
TELEGRAPH. 

One wiseacre imagined that the wires were hollow, 
and that papers on which the communications were 
written were blown through them, like peas through a 
pea-shooter. 

Another, thinking that sound was more readily 
transmissible through a tube than a penny-post letter, 
decided that the wires were speaking tubes ; and a man 
" in the north," who one day got near the line, declared 
that he heard the message " as it went through them 
pots," meaning the insulators. 

A labourer at Lincoln walked three miles to see the 
man run along the wires with the letter-bags. 

When the steam-engine for filling the water-tanks 
was first put up at the Newark station, some old ladies 
looked in at the door, and asked the engineer "if this 
was what worked the telegraph ?" 

A conscientious clerk left his berth when he was 
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required to telegraph, and declined the task, sajiag, 
he would " have no dealings with the de'il." 

A pedlar passed a bad half-crown upon a poor 
woman living on a line of the electric telegraph in the 
north. She had heard wonderful stories of the wires 
that passed her door, and as the fellow was too far off 
to overtake him with her heels, she resolved to head 
him by the telegpraph. Snatching up the kitchen 
poker, and climbing up the embankment, she rushed 
to the wires to give the alarm. But the poker was not 
long enough to reach the machinery. Back she ran to 
the cottage, caught up the "long brush," and re- 
mounted the railway, rattled the wires of the tele- 
graph, and bawled out at the top of her voice to inform 
Mr. Johnston, at Gateshead, of the fraud, and desired 
him to detain the rogue of a hawker, that she might 
have him punished. 

An old lady, living on one of the telegraph lines 
leading from Louisville, observed some workmen 
digging a hole near her door. She inquired what it 
was for. " To put a post in for the telegraph," was the 
answer. Wild with fury and aifright, she seized her 
bonnet, and ran off to her next neighbour with the 
news. " What do you think ?" she exclaimed, in 
breathless haste; "they're a settin' up that cussed 
paragraph right agin my door ; and now I reckon a 
body can't spank a child or scold a hand, or chat with 
a neighbour, but that plaguy tiling '11 be a blabbin' it 
all over creation. I won't stand it I I'll move right 
away, where there aint none of them onnateral 

■fivinflra f* 
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things, and coolly see those vile posts and diabolical 
wires being laid on every line of railway, and especially 
in danger of being brought into use on that line which, 
for the glorious mission it has to fulfil, ought to be 
perpetually illuminated with torches of love, and to 
have travelling upon it fairy carriages, wreathed with 
roses, with angels for guards, and Cupids for stokers ? 
No, you must " agitate, agitate, agitate," against this 
electric telegraph, and prevent its adoption. 



TELEGRAPHIC TOAST. 

The following toast was lately given at a public 
meeting at Chicago, (Mass.) — " Benjamin Franklin and 
Samuel Morse — the one drew lightning from the 
heaven — the other gave it voice, and bade it speak to 
the world." 



MISTAKE OF THE TELEGIfAPH. 

Not long previous to the arrival of the Bainbow and 
Hibemia^ at Utica, U. S., an order sent by telegpraph 
to Buffalo to purchase flour was mis-read, and in con- 
sequence 2000 barrels more were purchased than were 
wanted. The telegraph folks were kept in a great "fix" 
for some days by the unwilling purchaser, as the mar- 
ket was constantly declining. But before the matter 
was settled, the advices by the Rainbow and Hibernia 
sent flour up a dolFar or more, and we have not heard 
that the holder of the 2000 extra barrels has complained 
of the mistake since. 
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THE SPY TELEGRAPHS OF PRCSSIA. 

It is stated that the directors of the railways in the 
Fmssian kingdom have received a Cabinet order, 
whereby the control of the State is established over all 
private despatches for the conveyance of which electric 
telegraphs are used. The order requires that a special 
book shall be kept at each station, in which shall be 
entered the purport of all communications. Electric 
telegpraphs are established on many lines, and will 
shortly become general in Prussia. We wonder how 
commercial England would like such an arrangement. 
Imagine Mr. Rothschild and our great merchants and 
bankers going to an electric telegraph worked by Sir 
Charles Wood, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ! 



CURIOUS EFFECT OF VIOLET RAYS UPON 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

It is not perhaps generally known, that if a ray of 
light, of a violet colour, enter through a window in 
the neighbourhood of a telegraph needle, magnetism is 
immediately imparted. We understand that the 
scientific world is indebted to Mrs. Somerville for 
discovery of the fact that a magnet may be made by the 
agency of a ray of violet, probably first beaming from 
the orbit of the fair experimenter's own blue eyes; 
but in reality Mrs. Somerville has succeeded in con- 
verting a common sewing-needle, by a simple process, 
into a magnet by the agency of a ray of violet. 
Professor Morse has also given attention to the subject. 
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Finding that his telegraphic needles were frequently 
out of order, from the effect of particular rays of light, 
he placed before them, in order to neutralize it, a sheet 
of yellow glass in front of the apparatus, which does 
not permit the violet rays to pass; and this he has 
found to have the desired effect. 



''HELP, CASSIUS, OR I SINK !" 

Amongst the catastrophes of the last panic, and during 
the late drain of gold, a curious illustration occurred 
of the value, in a commercial point of view, of our 
telegraphs in the north. The branch bank at New- 
castle having urgent necessity for a further supply of 
gold, sent by telegraph to the sister establishment at 
Leeds. The transmission of the message was, of 
course, immediate, and the arrival of the aurum pal- 
pahile almost, comparatively speaking, as rapid ; for by 
special train in an hour some forty thousand sovereigns 
came to the rescue. 



''FEMALE BURGLARS, BEWARE !" 

** A WOMAN in mourning, with a brown silk umbrella 

in her hand, has robbed Mr. 's house at this place 

of gold rings and money — supposed to have gone to 
Exeter — look out for her, and inform tde police." 
Such was the mandate of the telegraph between New- 
ton and Exeter, some time after the train had arrived 
at the latter place. The police, on being apprized. 
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reconnoitred Exeter, and ultimately succeeded in 
lodging " the lady in mourning" in their station-house, 
instead of Milk-street, for which she was bound, with 
the stolen property about her. 



THE LIGHTNING STEED. 

The following versified pedigree is from the Boston 
Chronotype : — 

*• That steed called ' Lightning,' (say the Fates,) 

Is owned in the United States. 

*Twas Franklin's hand that caught the horse ; 

'Twas harnessed by Professor Morse !" 



KELEASE OF THE RECRUIT. 

"Not long since, a recruit was arrested in Albany, for 
some offence committed in Rochester. The telegraph 
notified his arrest; when Rochester replied — "Hold 
on to him," and in a few hours the line again replied — 
" Let him go ; we*ve examined witnesses — he's inno- 
cent." He then took up his knapsack, bound for New 
York and the wars. But for the telegraph, he must 
have been a prisoner several days. 



TELEGRAPH AND TRAVELLERS' LUGGAGE. 

A GENTLBMAN resident at Falkirk was booked at 
Leeds for Newcastle, by the York and North Midland 
Railway. His luggage was given in charge to one of 
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the company's servants, and ere the train started, the 
passenger was told that " all was right." On arriving 
at the York station, inquiry was made for the luggage, 
which contained valuable documents, but which could 
not be found. Application was made to the superin- 
tendent of the railway telegraph — the alarm bell was 
touched — the vibrations reached Leeds — from which, 
in the course of three minutes, the following colloquy 
took place between the superintendent at York and 
his correspondent at Leeds : — " Is a carpet bag and 

hat-box with you, addressed Mr. ?" " Yes." — 

" Forward it by first down train." " Yes." — " Did you 
not say of the luggage, 'All's right?'" "Yes."— 
" Then forward it to the Falkirk station at your own 
expense." " Yes." In due course, the luggage reached 
Falkirk station, " all right," and free of charge. 



TOO LATE FOR THE MAIL. 

Mb. Obbell, a resident at Eomford, left York at 
twelve o'clock at noon, and proceeded by railway to 
the metropolis, intending to reach Shoreditch in time 
for the mail train ; but arriving too late, he telegraphed 
to his family, requesting that a conveyance might be 
sent to Stratford to take him home. Mr. O. reached 
the latter place about twenty minutes after ten o'clock ; 
shortly after eleven his chaise and ponies arrived, and he 
reached his destination at midnight ; thus performing 
in the short space of twelve hours, independent of stop- 
pages and delays, a journey of two hundred and nine 
miles. 
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SUPERIORITY OF THE ELECTRIC OVER THE 
OLD MODE OF TELEGRAPH. 

Ix will not, we conceive, be at all out of place to con- 
trast, by way of anecdote, the advantages of the electric 
over the visual variety of telegraph — the one being only 
workable in certain states of the weather ; the other, 
available in all states. Upon one occasion, when the 
Britbh army were fighting in Spain, intelligence was 
every day feverishly expected from Wellington through 
the medium of the semaphore at the Admiralty. Long 
delayed, it came at last, and was apparently of a fear- 
ful character. It ran thus — "Wellington defeated." 
Parliament and the people were stunned for a time, 
and rumours flew about like wildfire to this effect. It 
seems, however, that just as the word " defeated" was 
deciphered, a fog intervened, and cut off the rest of 
the communication. When, however, the dark pall 
disappeared, the bright sky disclosed to a jubilant 
people, not Wellington defeated, but Wellington de- 
feated — the French I 



A FALSE ALARM. 

Thb following circumstance caused considerable 
amusement, on the London and Dover Railway, to the 
passengers who were waiting at one of the stations for 
a down train, which was behind its time : — Some acci- 
dents on the railway, a few days before, had created 
much uneasiness, and gave to every want of punctuality 
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the diagnosis of something alarming. The officers of 
the station were heard to mutter their " wonder where 
the down train was." Eyes were stretched to their 
utmost gaze, but no sign of the train. All at once, 
there was a loud tingle of the telegraph bell — sudden 
thoughts of a terrible collision crossed all minds — ^the 
officer of the station ran in, and took his place before 
the telegraph, with his back to the anxious passengers 
in waiting, who, stretching their necks across the 
counter, gazed with amazement at the mysterious 
needle, which deflected like the hand of a barometer 
during an earthquake. There was a moment's pause, 
when the officer turned round, and gravely said — 

" They want a pounds s worth of coppers at the 

station r There was a sudden laugh and a buz, in the 
midst of which a shrill whistle announced the coming 
train. 



THE TELEGRAPH TIGHT WIRE. 

A VERT novel use has been made of the electric tele- 
graph in the United States. A celebrated dancer 
turned it into a tight-rope, and danced upon it over 
one of the rivers, to the delight of a dense multitude ! 



TRANSMISSION OF THE QUEEN S SPEECH. 

On November 22, 1847, (says the Daily NewSy) the 

telegraph was brought into active operation on a grand 

scale, for the puipoae of transmitting the Qaeen*8 
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speech to the various large towns and cities throughout 
England and Scotland. An early copy of the Queen*8 
speeeh, specially granted for the purpose, was expressed 
from Westminster to the central stations in the Strand, 
imd at Euston-square, hoth of which places it reached 
by about a quarter past one. The manipulators at 
these stations, having touched the wires, communi- 
cating with every telegraphic station throughout the 
kingdom, thereby sounding a bell at each, and giving 
the note of preparation, commenced throwing off, in a 
continuous stream along the wires, successive sentences 
of the speech. This operation occupied from a quarter 
past one to a quarter to three on the principal lines of 
telegraph, but considerably less than this— owing to 
the greater proficiency of the manipulators— on the 
Eastern Counties and South Western. It was com- 
pleted to Southampton, where a steamer was in readi- 
ness to express the speech to the Continent, in about 
an hour. During the two hours the speech was trans- 
mitted over 1300 miles, to 60 central towns or stations, 
where one or more manipulators were occupied in 
deciphering the transmitted symbols. Immediately on 
its arrival at Liverpool, Birmingham, Rotherham, 
Wolverhampton, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Hull, 
Bochdale, Gosport, Southampton, Dorchester, Glou- 
cester, Leicester, Manchester, Derby, Nottingham, 
Lincoh, Sheffield, York, Newcastle, Norwich, Edin- 
buigh, and Glasgow, the speech was printed and 
generally distributed, and the local papers published 
iq>ecial editions. It was telegraphed at the rate of 55 
letters in a minute, or at the rate of 430 words in an 
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hour ; several of the long words, such as " embarrass- 
ments," "infringements," and "manufacturing," taking 
longer time, no abbreviations being used, so that the 
730 words (the exact number contained in the speech) 
were, including pauses and repetitions, disposed of m 
120 minutes, or two hours. Owing to the old tele- 
graph between Edinburgh and Glasgow having just 
been taken down, so as to allow of the substitution of 
the new one, the intelligence had to be transmitted 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow hj train, though by this 
medium the speech would reach Glasgow at four, or 
within two hours after its delivery in London. The 
last Queen's speech, being but half the length of the 
present one, was transmitted in half the time, reaching 
Norwich, 120 miles, in less than an hour. 

The times at which verbatim copies of the speech 
were printed and distributed were as follows: — 
Southampton, 3, p.m.; Norwich, Derby, Lincoln, 
Birmingham, 4 ; York, Hull, 4 J ; Sheffield and New- 
castle, 5 ; Berwick-on-Tweed, Edinburgh, 5i ; Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, 6. Copies of the speech were 
transmitted from these stations to places not yet con- 
nected into the telegraphic system. The delay occa- 
sioned by the conveyance of such copies by the mail 
steamer of course postponed its arrival ; nevertheless, 
copies were distributed at Glasgow, 7, p.m. ; Shields 
and Sunderland, 6.30; Scarboro', 8.15; Dublin, 
Guernsey, and Jersey, about 9 the following morning. 

This i?, certainly, one of the most complete electric 
transmissions upon record. 
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TAWELL, THE MURDERER, TAKEN BY MEANS 
OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

Thb taking of the murderer, Tawell, through the 
instrumentality of the electric telegraph, is among the 
earliest as well as the most remarkable instances of its 
marvellous achievements. That "murder will out" 
hath long since passed into a proverb ; and here the 
means of detection spoke with "most miraculous 
organ.** Without the electric clue to the committal of 
the atrocity in question, Tawell would, in all proba- 
bility, have escaped detection. Little did he dream of 
its weird watchings ; or that the telegraph, 

** horsed upon 
The sightless couriers of the air. 
Should blow the horrid deed in every eye." 

Although the facts of this remarkable occurrence 
may be in the recollection of some readers, we shall 
narrate its main points, in so far as they show the 
wondrous working of the telegraph. 

On Wednesday, the 1st of January, 1845, a woman 
named Sarah Hart, was found by her neighbours 
struggling in the agonies of death, in her cottage at 
Salthill, a short distance from the Slough station of the 
Great Western Railway. On the evening of the 
occurrence, the neighbour who had overheard the 
poor woman*s screams, went out into an adjoining 
garden, and there, by the dim light of a candle, 
which she carried in her hand, she distinctly saw a 
man, in the garb of one of the Society of Friends, 
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retreating hastily from the cottage whence the screams 
proceed^ ; and further, this neighbour recognised the 
fugitive as bearing the appearance of a man who was 
an occasional frequenter of the house. He was seen to 
glance hurriedly about, and then to make for the 
Slough road. The neighbour, Mary Ashlee, who 
witnessed his precipitate flight, then entered the house, 
where she found Sarah Hart just upon the point of ex- 
piring. Having summoned surgical assistance, she com- 
municated her suspicions to her neighbours ; and the 
Rev. E. T. Champneys, vicar of Upton-cum-Chalvey, 
hearing of the mysterious death of the .deceased, and 
that a person in the dress of a quaker was the last man 
who had been seen to leave her cottage, he proceeded 
to the Slough station, thinking it likely the fugitive 
might proceed to town by the railway. The reverend 
gentleman saw the individual described pass through 
the railway booking-office, when he communicated his 
suspicions to Mr. Howell, the superintendent of the 
station. The man (Tawell) then left in a first-class 
carriage without interruption ; and, at the same instant, 
Mr. Howell sent off, by the electric telegraph, a full 
description of his person, with instructions to cause 
him to be watched by the police, upon his arrival at 
Faddington. 

The words of the communication were precisely as 
follow : 

Tke Message, 

'* A murder has just been committed at Salthill, and 
the suspected murderer was seen to take a first-class 
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ticket for London by the train which left Slongh at 
7 h. 42 m. p.m. He is in the garb of a quaker, with 
a brown great coat on, which reaches nearly down to 
hLi feet ; be is in the last compartment of the second 
fint-class carriage.*' 

Within a few minutes was received — 

The Reply, 

" The up-train has arrived ; and a person answering, 
in every respect, the description given by the tele- 
graph, came out of the compartment mentioned. I 
pointed the man out to Sergeant Williams. The man 
got into a New-road omnibus, and Sergeant Williams 
into the same." 

Thus, while the suspected man was on his way to 
the metropolis at a fast rate, the telegraph, with still 
greater rapidity, sent along the wire which skirted the 
path of the carriage in which he sat, the startling 
instructions for his capture I 

On the omnibus arriving at the Bank, Tawell got 
out, crossed over to the statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, where he stoppedv for a short time, looking about, 
it is supposed, to see if any person was following him. 
He then proceeded to the Jerusalem Coffee-house; 
thence, over London-bridge, to the Leopard Coffee- 
bouse, in the Borough ; then back again to Cannon- 
street, in the City, to a lodging-house in Scott's Yard, 
where he was apprehended, with 12/. lOs. in his pocket, 
and documents that led to his being identified. 

Thus the capture was completed ; and it was well 
observed, in a report of the inquest held upon the 
h2 
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murdered woman, that *' had it not been for the effi- 
cient aid of the electric telegraph, both at Slough and 
Faddington, the greatest difficulty, as well as delay, 
would have occurred in the apprehension of the party 
now in custody." Altogether, this application of the 
telegraph produced in the public mind an intense 
conviction of its vast utility to the moral welfare of 
society. 

It need not be detailed how Tawell was tried, con- 
victed, condemned, and executed for the murder ; and 
few persons look at the telegraph station at Slough 
without feeling the immense importance of this novel 
application of man*s philosophy to the protection of his 
race. 

This telegraph was at first laid between Faddington 
and Drayton, a distance of thirteen miles : it has since 
been laid to Slough, with a view to a still further 
extension to Buckingham Falace at the one end, and 
Windsor Castle at the other. It is the inventioa 
patenttd by Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone: it con- 
sists generally of a number of wires, suspended sepa- 
rately in the air by a series of upright standards of 
cast-iron, varying from ten to twenty-five feet in 
height, and placed sometimes as much as one hundred 
and fifty yards apart. These wires communicate with 
the different stations, which was not the case at the 
date of our anecdote. At each of these stations is a 
small machine, by means of which a galvanic battery 
is put in action, and signals are read off upon a dial, or 
given by pressing upon keys resembling in appearance 
those of a pianoforte. The transmission of signals is 
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practically instantaneous; and the conversation, by 
means of the keys, may be carried on by an experi- 
enced person almost as rapidly as a familiar piece of 
munc could be played. 

It is a curious, but perhaps not currently known 
ftct, that in the alphabet used by this electric telegraph 
there are no separate signs or symbols for J, Q, or Z, 
though each of these are represented by their syno- 
nymes, or sister sounds, G, K, and S. This is occa- 
sionally found awkward. Its inconvenience, at any 
rate, was illustrated in the particular case of Tawell, 
who probably might have escaped, had it not been that 
the manipulator at Paddington was aware of the 
adverse results that might arise from the imperfection 
connected with the feature in question. It was the 
particular character or quaker costume of Tawell that 
led to his immediate detection. The manipulator at 
Slough had to communicate the fact to the authority 
at Paddington, that the suspected party was a Quaker. 
This puzzled him, from the fact of there being no 
exclusive symbol for Q in the category of electric 
letters ; and the using of the letter K for this purpose 
might have led to confusion and loss of time. While 
the clerks were carrying on an interchange of " not 
understand," " repeat," &c. &c., six or seven times, the 
train might have arrived, and Tawell have altogether 
escaped detection. It fortunately happened that the 
person then working the telegraph at Paddington 
knew the defect, and comprehended at once, both 
mechanically and mentally, what was intended to be 
conveyed. Of course, had Tawell got out between 
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Slough and Paddington, and not at the latter ter- 
minus, he would have escaped, as the telegraph did 
not work at the intermediate stations. 



GAMES OF DRAUGHTS AND CHESS PLAYED 
BY TELEGRAPH. 

A GAME of draughts and several games of chess have 
heen played between the cities of Baltimore and 
Washington with the same ease as if the players were 
seated at the same table. To illustrate the inde- 
pendence of the telegraph of the weather and time of 
day, during a severe storm, and when the night was 
intensely dark, the rain descending in torrents, and 
the wind blowing a gale, it seemed more than ordi- 
narily mysterious to see a company around a table, in 
a warm, snug chamber, in Washington, playing a 
game at chess with another company similarly situated 
in Baltimore — the darkness, rain, and wind being no 
impediments to instantaneous communication. 



THE FIRST GAME OF CHESS BY TELEGRAPH. 

This novel example of the certainty and rapidity of 
communication was proved upon the electric tele- 
graph of the South Western Railway, April 10, 1845, 
and was reported in the Illustrated London News for 
April 12. 
The telegraph is that invented by Professor Wheat- 
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stone and Mr. Cooke. The whole apparatus may, for 
the sake of simplifying the matter, be divided into four 
parts. 1st. The generation of the galvanic, or electric 
fluid. 2nd. The conducting wires, drd. The motive 
or electro-magnetic arrangement. 4th. The dial. The 
fluid is generated in the usual way, by the aid of a 
galvanic battery. The conducting-wires are about 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness, and are kept sepa- 
rate from each other, along the whole line, by posts, 
placed at intervals uf about one hundred yards ; these 
conductors terminate in wires of less diameter, pro- 
tected with a covering of cotton in the ordinary way, 
and so arranged as to form the coiled magnets, the 
source of the motive power. The property possessed by 
these wires, of rendering iron magnetic when subject 
to the galvanic currents, may be simply exhibited by 
passing copper wire a few times round a glass tube, so 
as to form a coil like a bell-spring, taking care that 
the turns of the wire are nowhere in contact ; if the 
ends of the coil are then connected with the poles of a 
battery, and a small sewing-needle is placed in the 
glass tube, it will be immediately drawn to the centre, 
and if examined, will be found to be permanently mag- 
netic. If, on the contrary, a piece of soft iron wire 
had been introduced into the glass tube, in the place 
of the steel needle, it would be found to be only mag- 
netic so long as it remained under the influence of the 
exterior coil of wire. It is then to the magnetising 
property of the electric current, under a certain form 
of arrangement, that we owe our motive power, and it 
is to the varied motions or vibrations of the needles on 
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the face of the dial-plate, produced by this agent, that 
a form of alphabet has been adapted which shall rapidly 
explain what is intended to be communicated by a 
person operating at a distance of eighty, one hundred, 
or probably thousands of miles. Having thus, in some 
degree, explained the means employed for procuring 
and transmitting intelligence through the agency of 
electricity, we proceed to describe the extremely 
happy device which was adopted, when the wires were 
completed between London and Gosport, for testing 
the practical application of these means — namely, the 
playing a game of chess by two parties seated at oppo- 
site ends of the railway, and ninety miles asunder. 
The idea originated with Mr. Staunton, while convers- 
ing with Professor Wheatstone on the influence which 
this extraordinary method of intercourse was likely to 
have upon our social relations ; and being readily em- 
braced by the authorities connected both with tele- 
graph and railway, the suggestion was carried into 
effect, with a success which exceeded the anticipations 
of the most sanguine. It was intended, at first, that 
this novel contest should take place between two per- 
sons only, as in an ordinary g^ame over the table — one 
stationed at London, and the other at Gosport ; but as 
no player could be found who was willing to cope with 
Mr. Staunton single-handed, it was at length arranged 
that, in conjunction with Captain Kennedy, he should 
conduct the g^ame at one terminus against half a dozen 
of the ablest players in the kingdom at the other. To 
obviate other difficulties, as to which parties should 
take the distant end, &c., Mr. Staunton volunteered 
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hmnelf to play at Gosport. Accordingly, on the day 
iqppointed, he took his station, with his ally, at the 
oheas-board in the telegraphic apartment at Grcsport ; 
irhik l^is opponents, surrounded hy a numerous assem* 
Uage, .consisting of friends of the directors and persons 
emioent in science, art, and literature, were at their 
post in the saloon of the terminus at Vauxhall. The 
eontest hegan ahout half-past eleven a.m., and termi- 
nated ahout seven in the evening, — nearly the whole 
of this time being occupied by the consideration of the 
players over their moves ; the mysterious messengfer 
who conveyed the intelligence performing his noiseless 
journey with the speed of thought. 

The mode of playing was by numbering the squares 
of the chess-board, and the men : thus the moves were 
conveyed; and the mysterious messenger imparting 
the intelligence, must have travelled backward and 
forward during the game, upwards of 10,000 miles. 

The telegraph was not solely devoted to the game, 
but throughout the day it conveyed various messages. 
The following are the moves of this interesting match, 
the first certainly ever played under such circum- 
stances: — 

THE GAME. 



White. 
(Amateurs in London.) 

1. K. P. two. 

2. K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 
8. Q. B. P. one. 

4. Q. to K. B. third. 

6. Q. P. one. 

6. Q. B. to K. third. 

7. B. takes B. 



Black. 
(Messrs. K. and S. at Gosport.) 

1. K. P. two. 

2. K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 

3. Q. to K. Kt. fourth. 

4. Q. to K. Kt. third. 

5. Q. Kt. to B. third. 

6. B. to Q. Kt. third (a) 

7. Q. B. P. takes B. 
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White. 




Black. 




(Amateurs in London.) 


(Messrs. K. and 8. at (Josport.) 


8. 


Q. Kt. to R. third. 


8. 


Q. Kt. to R. second. 


9. 


Q. to K. Kt. third. 


9. 


Q. takes Q. (6). 


10. 


K. R. P. takes Q. 


10. 


Q. P. one. 


11. 


K. B. P. two. 


11. 


K. Kt. to B. thhrd. 


12. 


K. Kt. to B. third. 


12. 


K. B. P. one (c). 


38. 


K. to Q. second. 


18. 


Q. B. to Kt. fifth. 


14. 


Q. P. one. 


14. 


Castles with Q. R. 


16. 


K. B. P. one (rf). 


16. 


Q. P. one (c). 


16. 


B. takes P. 


16. 


B. takes P. 


17. 


K. Kt. to R. fourth. 


17. 


B. to K. Kt. fifth. 


18. 


Q. Kt. to B. second. 


18. 


K. B. to K. square. 


19. 


Q. R. to K. square. 


19. 


Q. Kt. to B. third (/). 


20. 


B. takes Kt. 


20. 


P. takes B. 


21. 


K. to Q. B. square. 


21« 


B. to K. third. 


22. 


K. Kt. to B. third. 


22. 


B. to K. Kt. square (g). 


23. 


Q. Kt. P. one. 


23. 


Kt. to his fifth. 


24. 


K. to K. second. 


24. 


K. Kt. P. one. 


25. 


Q. Kt. to K. third. 


25. 


K. R. P. two. 


26. 


K. R. to Q. square. 


26. 


P. takes. P. 


27. 


Kt. takes Kt. 


27. 


Q. P. one. 


28. 


Q. R. to K. B. second (h). 


28. 


P. takes Kt. 


29. 


Kt. to Q.'s second. 


29. 


K. B. P. one (0. 


30. 


P. takes P. 


SO. 


P. takes P. 


81. 


R. takes P. 


81. 


K. R. to K. sixth. 


82. 


R. to K. B. second (k). 


82. 


Q. Kt P. one (/)• 


33. 


Kt. to K. B.'s square. 


33. 


R. to K. seventh. 


34. 


R. to Q. second. 


34. 


Q. R. to K. square. 


86. 


Kt. to B. second. 


35. 


K. R. fh>m K. seyenth to 
K. sixth (m). 


36. 


Kt. takes P. 


86. 


R. takes P. 


87. 


Kt. to K. B. sixth. 


87. 


Q. R. to K. sixth. 


88. 


Kt. takes B. 


88. 


K.R. takes Kt. 


89. 


R. to K. B. third. 


89. 


K. B. to Kt. sixth. 


40. 


R. fh)m Q. second to K. 
B. second. 


40. 


B. to K. seventh. 


41. 


R. takes P. 


41. 


B. takes Kt. P. 


42. 


R. takes R. at K. second. 


42. 


R. takes R. 


48. 


R. to Q. second. 


48. 


B. to K. fourth (»). 



Drawn Game. 
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Notes to the Game. 
(From the Chess- Player's Chronicle.) • 

(a) The B. should have been taken off at once. 

(b) Had there been any time for deliberation, Mr. Staunton 
remarked, he should have hesitated to change Queens without 
examining the effect of moving K. Kt. to K. second. 

(c) About this period considerable delay occurred at Gosport, 
in oonaeqnence of an intimation from Southampton that a num- 
ber of chess players had congregated there, and required to have 
the moves telegraphed to them. Those already played were 
Ibrwarded, and every subsequent move was sent at the moment 
of its being played. This double duty, however, seriously re- 
tarded the progress of the game, which would otherwise have 
terminated, we believe, in time for the players at Gosport to 
have reached London that night. 

(d) This was evidently played without due consideration of 
the consequences of Black's rejoinder. 

(e) From this point the game is decidedly in fkvoor of Black, 
who, with ordinary time for circumspection, would not have had 
mach difficulty in winning. 

(/) The wishes of both Mr. Staunton and Capt. Kennedy now 
pointed to the advance of K. B.'s Pawn, which they conceived to 
be the best move ; but they hoped by bringing out the Kt. to 
indace a change of pieces, and thus to simplify and shorten the 
game. Subsequent analysis shows that, by playing on the 
Fawn at this Juncture, they would have won a Pawn, and have 
still farther improved their present advantageous position. 

(g) Far better then taking the Q. R.'s Pawn. 

(h) We look upon this as the best move made by White 
throughout the game; indeed, we see no other which would 
have relieved them from the embarrassment they laboured 
under. The merit of this excellent move is due to Captain 
£vans, the well-known inventor of the Evans' Gambit. 

(•) But for their anxiety to terminate the parties Black would 
now have thought it prudent to protect the Pawn they had won. 

(A) The return of this R. to B. second is well conceived. Mr. 
Perigal, we believe, is entitled to the credit of having sug- 
gested it. 

« Edited by Mr. Staunton. 
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(0 It would not hare been prudent to take the Pawii^ and, 
upon the Rook being attacked, play the Pawn on checking. 

(m) If Black had now checked with the Rook, the opposing 
players would have moved their King to Kt. second, instead of 
interposing the B. 

(n) In reply to this move, White proposed to draw the game, 
which was immediately acceded to by their opponents, and tiie 
game concluded a few minutes after seven o'clock, having lasted 
rather more than seven hours and a half. 

The contest would have terminated earlier, hut for 
the great delay occasioned by telegraphing the moves 
from Gosport to Southampton, as well as to London. 



A TELEGRAPHIC BLUNDER. 

DuBiNG the mania for the dethronement of kings, sub- 
sequent to the French Ke volution of 1848, when, for 
a time, almost every post brought tidings of " change 
perplexing nations," it was related in the papers of the 
day that the King of Prussia had abdicated. The 
news not being confirmed, it was speedily discovered 
to be erroneous. An ingenious provincial editor thus 
accounts for the mistake : — The magnetic interpreter 
at the office of the electric telegraph is a politician, and 
considerably interested in foreign affairs. Late events 
have considerably excited him, and news from France 
has been so extraordinary, that there is not anything 
which his excited mind does not anticipate on the first 
word of communication. The telegraph, after due 
warning, the other day, said, "The — King— of — ' 
Prussia" — The reader turned pale, and thought of the 
morning paper that had offered the highest price for 
earljr and exclusive intelligence. The dial proceeded 
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— •* The — King — of — Prussia — has — gone — to — 
Pot — ^* In another minute, the communication was on 
its way to the newspaper-office. Not long after, how- 
ever, tne dial was again agitated, and then came 
«»— dam." Making it read thus— "The King of 
Fmssia has gone to Potsdam." 



THE ELECTRIC SPARK. 

Fabadat was the first to elicit the electric spark from 
the magnet : he found that it is visible at the instants 
of breaking and of renewing the contact of the con- 
ducting wires, and only then : 

Around the magnet, Faraday 
Is sure that Volta's lightnings play ; 
But how to draw them from the wire ? 
, He took a lesson fh)m the heart : 
'Tis when we meet, 'tis when we part, 
Breaks forth the electric fire. 

Blac/npootTs Edinburgh Magazine. 

It has been established, that Faraday obtained a 
spark from a temporary or electro-magnet, as far back 
as November, 1831. 



THE TELEGRAPH A TIME-KEEPER. 

The Astronomer-Royal proposes to check and test 
the great clock for the new Houses of Parliament by 
the astronomical clock at Greenwich Observatory, 
through the medium of the electric telegraph. Once 
in every hour, accurate to less than a second of 
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time, the Parliament clock would indicate its time 
to the Greenwich clock ; and besides this, it is proposed 
to place all the other clocks throughout the immense 
building in electrical connexion with the great clock, 
and to receive correction from it once in every minute I 



CLAIMANTS TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

M. LoMOi!n>^8 application of electricity to telegraphic 
purposes has been already narrated.* 

In 1794, according to Vo^fs Magazine^ Keizen 
made use of the electric spark for the telegraph. In 
1798, according to the same authority, Dr. Salva, of 
Madrid, constructed a telegraph similar to that sug- 
gested by Reizen. The Prince of Peace witnessed the 
experiments with much satisfaction; and the Infant 
Don Antonio engaged with Dr. Salva in improving 
his apparatus. His experiments, it is stated, were 
conducted through many miles, although there does 
not appear to have been published any description of 
his plan. 

In the Monthly Magazine for February, 1797, we 
find the following corroborative evidence of the appli- 
cation : — 

** The Prince of Peace, who testifies the most laudable zeal 
for the progress of science, understanding that Dr. Don Fran- 
cisco Salva had read, at the Royal Academy of Sciences, at 
Barcelona, a memoir on the application of electricity to the 
telegraph, and presented, at the same time, an electrical tele- 
graph of his own invention, requested to examine the apparatvi 

• Seepage 2. 
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Umselfl Satiafied with the exactness and celerity with which 
communications may be made by means of it, he introduced the 
Doctor to the King of Spain. The Prince of Peace, afterwards, 
ta the presence of their Majesties and the whole courts made 
some communications by this telegraph, completely to tlieir 
satisfaction. The Infant D. Antonio proposes to have one of 
them on the most complete construction, which shall possess 
power sufficient to communicate between the greatest distances, 
by land or sea. With this view, his Highness has ordered the 
construction of a machine, the cylinder of which is more than 
forty inches in diameter, and he intends, as soon as it is finished, 
to undertake a series of curious and useful experiments, in 
ooi^unction with Dr. D. Salva. This is an employment worthy 
of a great prince : and as soon as the results reach us, we shall 
eojoj much pleasure in presenting them to the public." 

However, we hear no more of the experiments ; but 
we next have Soemmering's voltaic electric telegraph, 
described before the Academy of Sciences at Munich, 
in 1809. 

Then came Mr. Konalds, of Hammersmith, in 1816 : 
his experiments appear to have been successful, so 
far , as they went ; and, after reporting the result, 
" Why," he continues, " has no serious trial yet been 
made of the qualifications of so diligent a courier ? and 
if he should be proved competent to the task, why 
should not our kings hold councils at Brighton with 
their ministers in London? Why should not our 
government govern at Portsmouth almost as promptly 
as at Downing-street ? Why should our defaulters 
escape by default of our foggy climate ? Let us have 
electric conversazione offices, communicating with each 
other all over the kingdom, if we can." 

There is also another candidate, one Mr. Porter, of 
Harrow, who memorialized the House of Commons 
upon the subject; and who, in 1825, proposed '^a 
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method of instantaneous communication with outposts, 
which neither foggy weather nor the darkness of 
night need prevent." He asserts the right of England 
to a priority in the paternity of the electric telegraph 
over Germans and Americans, contending that the 
"magic saddle" should, at least, be placed upon the 
right horse." 

Nevertheless, the use of the galvanic battery for the 
telegraph — the most important stage of the discovery 
— must be referred to 1819, when Professor Oersted, 
of Copenhagen, ascertained that magnetism is induced 
on a soft piece of iron, by allowing a current of 
electricity to pass at right ingles round it, having it 
previously bound with copper wire, and that the 
magnetism ceases immediately the contact is broken. 



DOMESTIC TELEGRAPH. 

A TELEGRAPH has been invented by Mr. Rose, for 
persons who do not like servants to be constantly in 
the room waiting upon them. In this apparatus there 
are two dials, connected by wires and chains — one in 
the drawing or dining room, and the other in the ser- 
vants' hall ; so that, supposing the kitchen vestal to be 
required up stairs, the indication is turned to the Word 
" cook," and gives the command to come up. The 
face of each dial has inscribed upon it, like the hours 
on a clock, the names of every attendant, and most of 
the domestic wants. Much trouble may thus be saved 
to domestics in large establishments, who complain of 
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tJie abominable "running up stairs." We tbink it 
may fairly supersede the speaking tube, and be use- 
fully employed at the Carlton, Reform, and other 
large clubhouses. It may also be useful in private 
establishments : for instance, a fond mamma may order 
tiie nurse-maid to put the children to bed, without 
calling up the girl, or rising from her seat at table. 
In this way may be constructed a complete code of 
domestic mandates, such as, ** Bring up the news,** 
" Dinner at five,** " Ice the champagne, " Order the 
carriage,** &c. A telegraph in the hall may announce 
the name of every visitor, who may, without " knock 
and ring,** thereon announce himself; and an instan- 
taneous reply so given, be either " Ask him up," or 
"Not at home." 



ECCENTRIC USE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

Albert Smith, in one of his facete " Tracts for the 
Trains," in the Illustrated London News, suggests the 
following : — 

"An ingenious musician, who goes up and down 
daily between London and a country station, proposes 
to establish another class on the line, besides the first, 
second, and third — that for learning the comet-H- 
piston, which popular instrument produces great ill- 
feeling between lodgers, when taught in-doors ; indeed, 
to indulge in the worst pun we ever recognised, a 
comet may be succeeded by a left'tenant, 

" The medium of tuition will be the wires of the 
electric telegraph. On these, being five, notes will be 
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fastened by non-conducting materials, and the pupils 
will play them as they travel. The andante move- 
ments will be placed close to the stations, where pro- 
gress is slow, and the tunes will be so arranged as to 
finish at all the stoppages. These will be constantly 
changed, to extend the benefit to all classes : for in- 
stance, g^loppes will be chosen for the express trains ; 
sets of quadrilles for the stopping ones ; and marches, 
or dirges, for the luggage trains. At the same time, 
the passengers, generally, will be diverted with agree- 
able harmony. The invention is registered." 

Thereupon, a quasi Correspondent writes to protest 
against this mode of teaching the cornet-lL-piston. 
**The great objection," he maintains, "is, that the 
notes once passed could never be taken up again, and 
especially the high ones ; for, before the pupil could 
get his lips to the necessary embauchuref he would be 
a mile beyond the bar. A non-musical friend, g^ven 
to senseless ribaldry, suggests that fvgws should be 
chosen for the music ; because, as he says, those com- 
positions never appear to have beginning, end, middle, 
or anything else, and may be commenced or left off 
anywhere with equal effect. But herein does he show 
his lack of common sense, and overplus of absurd 
irreverence." The letter then continues : — 

" It would be better, sir, for you to confine yourself 
to practical improvements than ingenious but futile 
schemes. There is a point of far greater importance 
to railway travellers, connected with the electric tele- 
graph wires, to which attention ought to be called. It 
js this : After my entertainments given in the coun- 
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tfy, I am nsaally asked to supper by certain of the 
leading inhabitants, in gratitude for the amusement I 
have ailbrded them ; and, from drinking healths, I rise 
Ojsxt morning with a dizziness. And then, on my 
return to town, are the wires of the electric telegraph 
most dreadful. They go up and down, down and up, 
for miles and miles, until at last, seeing nothing else, I 
begin to think that they are stationary, and it is the 
carriage which is undulating ; and this has such an 
effect, that I am as indisposed upon arriving at the 
terminus as if I had just crossed the Channel. A little 
care on the part of the directors can remedy this. 
Why cannot the wires be turned upright, like those of 
a piano ? Pray recommend this, and oblige your 
constant reader, Codmtebpoint. 

" N.B. — The ignorance of the rustics down the lines 
is dreadful. They cannot be persuaded but that the 
electric telegraph is a set of wires, which the clerks in 
London pull to ring bells at Slough." 



SENDING FOR A PHYSICIAN. 

The lamented Joseph John Gumey was seized with 
his fatal illness when at his seat, Eartham, near Nor- 
wich, early in 1847. On the morning of January 4th, 
a message was sent by telegraph from Norwich, at six 
o^clock, to London, for a physician to attend immedi- 
ately. At a quarter before ten, he arrived by a special 
train, the whole time occupied in conveying the mes- 
sage and bringing the required aid being but three 
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hours and three quarters ; the special railway engine 
performing the distance from Shoreditch to Norwich 
in three hours and a quarter. 



ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC STORM. 

M. Bbeguet, in a letter to M. Arago, records the 
following remarkable instance of the electric telegraph 
being interrupted by atmospheric electricity. 

It appears that one afternoon, at five o*clock, during 
a heavy fall of rain, the bells of the electric telegraph, 
placed in a small shed at one end of the St. Germain*s 
Atmospheric Kailway, began to ring, which led the 
attendant to suppose that he was about to receive a 
communication. Several letters then made their ap- 
pearance ; but finding they conveyed no meaning, he 
was about to make the signal "Not understood,** 
when suddenly he heard an explosion, similar to a load 
pistol-shot, and at the same time a vivid flash of li^t 
was seen to run along the conductors placed against 
the sides of the shed. The conductors were broken into 
fragments, which were so hot as to scorch the wooden 
tables on which they fell, and their edges presented 
evident traces of fusion. The wires of several electro- 
magnets, belonging to the apparatus placed in the shed, 
were also broken ; and at the same instant the attend- 
ant experienced a violent concussion, which shook his 
whole frame. The shed is placed in connexion with 
the Paris station by wires supported on posts ; yet at 
I^aris /nothing was broken, nothing remarkable oc- 
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curred, except that several of the bells were heard to 
ring. Bat at a short distance from the shed, the top of 
one of th^ posts which support the wire was split ; and 
where the wires were bent from a vertical into a hori- 
zontal direction at the corners of the angles, three 
branches (aigrettes) of light were observed several 
seconds after the explosion. 

At the time of the explosion, an attendant, who was 
holding a handle which moves a needle at a short dis- 
tance from the extremity of the railway, sustained all 
over the body a violent concussion ; and several work- 
men, standing about him, also experienced severe 
shocks. 

In M. Breguet*s opinion, the explosion came from 
the railway ; for, on account of the immense quantity 
of metal employed in its construction, and the extent of 
its surface, it is very probable that, during a thunder- 
storm, it may be the seat of an intense electric tension ; 
and that the fluid thus attracted may discharge itself 
on the telegraphic wires, which are near the iron rails, 
tubes, needles, &c. 



THE TELEGRAPH AS A FIRE LOOK-OUT, AND FOR 
COMMUNICATING TO ENGINE -STATIONS. 

There are, probably, none of the occurrences of every- 
day calamity and life to which the telegraph may be 
more usefully applied than as a fire-escape and alarum. 
It is notorious, and indeed unavoidable, that under the 
existing necessarily tardy system, fires frequently be- 
come too furious for quenching by the time that the 
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fire-brigade is brought to bear. Flans have been pro- 
posed, both here and in America, for remedying this 
evil by the use of the telegraph. The instantaneous 
intelligence that it would communicate to the fire pre- 
ventive force of the metropolis would result in the 
saving of an immense amount of property and life. In 
America, a project has been discussed in the council 
of New York, for running a telegraph from the fire 
look-out, on the City Hill, (what an excellent place, 
in time past, our St. Paul's would be for such a pur- 
pose I) to each of the eighteen police-stations, to give 
intelligence of the whereabouts of every fire ; so that 
on hearing the great bell, a person in any part of 
the city could ascertain at the station-house where the 
fire was raging. A large amount of lo«s to life and 
the assurance offices would thus be annually saved. 
To exemplify how usefully the telegraph would come 
into play, it appears, from the report of Mr. Braid- 
wood, " the fire-king," that, in 1 846, there were no 
fewer than 834 serious fires, and 1022 alarms, and the 
number of lives lost, 29. Apropos of proposals for 
ameliorating these matters, and for applying the tele- 
graph to these philanthropic purposes, we have — 

THE ELECTRIC FIRE ALARUM. 

Mr. G. Petrie, the telegraphist at the London and 

Blackwall railway, proposes to facilitate the saving of 

buildings and property from destruction by fire, also 

to save with certainty, the lives of the inmates of 

dwelling' houses which may happen to take fire, and 

to prevent depredations by tViieves,^vm^Mv?» q^ A^^- 
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tTicity ; causing the fire itself or the thieres themselves 
to act necessarily upon apparatus which shall convey 
amUble^ visible^ and sensible alarm signals to the 
inmates or to watchmen. 

These several alarm signals may be made to 
operate either by the breaking or by the completing 
of the electric circuits, according to whichever plad 
may be most convenient for the particular apparatus 
employed; and in all cases the electric circuits may be 
broken or completed either by springs^ or by wires and 
vessels of mercury. The electric circuits are broken 
or completed by fire in the following manner : either 
by means of the flame which runs up the walls, or else 
by means of the heated air which rises to the ceiling. 
The flame running up the wall, comes in contact with 
an inflammable cord, which runs horizontally along 
the wall, and the burning of this cord in any part, lets 
fall a weight which allows a spring to fly back and 
break or complete the electric circuit. The hot air 
which rises to the ceiling operates by causing the 
expansion of mercury or air, or any other elastic or 
non-elastic fluid which is contained in tubes and other 
vessels — or by causing the expansion of metallic rods 
or sheets, or any other suitable solid substances — or by 
the depression of mercury by the expansion of enclosed 
air. 



THE SMALLEST BATTERY. 
Mb. E. Highton, C.E., states that he has made a 
battery which exposes a surface of only one-hundredth 
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part of an inch ; it consists but of one cell ; it is less 
than one ten-thousandth part of a cubic inch, and yet 
it produces electricity more than sufficient to overcome 
all the resistance in the inventor's brother's patent 
gold-leaf telegraph, and works the same powerfull3\ 
It is, in short, a battery which, although it will go 
through the eye of a needle, will yet work a telegraph 
well. Mr. Highton had previously constructed a 
battery in size less than the one-fortieth of a cubic inch. 
This battery he found would, for a month together, 
ring a telegraph bell ten miles off. — Paper read before 
the Society of Arts, 



THE LARGEST TELEGRAPHIC LINE. 

Newhaven has been put into telegraphic communi- 
cation with Toronto, Upper Canada; and messages 
have been instantaneously exchanged between the two 
capitals. The route is via New York, Albany, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo ; then crossing the Niagara river, below 
the Falls, and passing round Lake Ontario to Toronto ; 
the entire distance being nine hundred miles! The 
experiment was a most successful one, and the distance 
has been overcome with as much ease and promptness 
as between Newhaven and Hertford, or thirty miles. 
The above was, in 1847, the longest distance yet tra 
versed by electricity in a continuous, unbroken line 
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TO THE READER. 



The following pages consist of Anecdotes of 
PopuJLAB Authors, the majority of whom have 
flourished within the last hundred years, or who are, 
at thb moment, our active Contemporaries ; like — 

*• Long trails of light descending down." 

I have striven, throughout this little book, to maintain 
the legitimate spirit of Anecdote, properly so called ; 
but, occasionally, I have been led from this path by 
flights of brilliant criticism — a diversion which I hope 
may be recognised in a twofold sense. 

Interwoven with the opinions of others are my own 
Recollections, literary as well as personal ; oocupyingi it 
is true, but a humble position in the context. 



i TO THE READER 

Mriji bis been in this dtlassement of a volume, to 
TPMfiiu tx most prominent points of the Literary 
CunL-HT i M imiable yet truthful light ; and, if 
miL v^!BZi£ Eeider, find in this little work, delight 
yun 5j ia: **:ich I have experienced in preparing it, 
\Bj «ac£Sii:6x. «ill be great, indeed ; insomuch as it 
^ X 1 IlvenLcc in my f&TOur. 

THE EDITOR. 
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popular 2\x^nx%. 



THE FINDING OF JOHN EVELYN S MS. DIARY ^ 

AT WOTTON * 

The MS. Diary, or " Kalendarium," of the celebrated 
John Evelyn lay among the family papers at Wotton, 
in Surrey, from the period of his death, in 1706, until 
their rare interest and value were discovered in the 
following singular manner. 

The library at Wotton is rich in curious books, with 
notes in John £velyn*s handwriting, as well as papers 
on various subjects, and transcripts of letters by the 
philosopher, who appears never to have employed an 
amanuensis. The arrangement of these treasures was, 
many years since, entrusted to the late Mr. Upcott, 
of the London Institution, who made a complete cati^ 
logue of the collection. 
^ One afternoon, as Lady Evelyn and a female com- 

* S«e the Frontispiece. 
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panion were seated in one of the fine old apartments of 
Wotton, making feather tippets, her ladyship pleasantly 
observed to Mr. Upcott, " You may think this feather- 
work a strange way of passing time : it is, however, 
my hobby ; and I dare say you, too, Mr. Upcott, have 
your hobbi/" The librarian replied that his favourite 
pursuit was the collection of the autographs of eminent 
persons. Lady Evelyn remarked, that in all proba- 
biUty the MSS. of '' Sylva'' Evelyn would afford 
Mr. Upcott some amusement. His reply may be 
well imagined. The bell was rung, and a servant 
desired to bring the papers from a lumber-room of 
the old mansion ; and from one of the baskets so pro- 
duced was brought to light the manuscript Diary of 
John Evelyn, — one of the most finished specimens 
of autobiography in the whole compass of English 
literature. 

The publication of the Diary, with a selection of 
familiar letters, and private correspondence, was en- 
trusted to Mr. William Bray, F.S.A. ; and tlie last 
sheets of the MS., with a dedication to Lady Evelyn, 
were actually in the hands of the printer at the hour 
of her death. The work appeared in 1818 ; and a 
volume of Miscellaneous Papers, by Evelyn, was sub- 
sequently published, under Mr. Upcott's editorial 
Bupfrintendence. 

Wotton House, though situate in the angle of two 
valleys, is actually on part of Leith Hill, the rise from 
thence being very gradual. Evelyn's "Diary" con- 
tains a pen-and-ink sketch of the mansion as it appeared 
in 1653. 
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FAMILIES OF LITERARY MEN. 
A Quarterly Reviewer, in discussing an objection to 
the Copyright Bill of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, which 
was taken by Sir Edward Sugden, gives some curious 
particulars of the progeny of literary men. " We are 
not," says the writer, " going to speculate about the 
causes of the fact; but a fact it is, that men dis- 
tinguished for extraordinary intellectual power of 
any sort rarely leave more than a very brief line of 
progeny behind them. Men of genius have scarcely 
ever done so ; men of imaginative genius, we might 
say, almost never. With the one exception of the 
noble Surrey, we cannot, at this moment, point out a 
representative in the male line, even so far down as the 
third generation, of any English poet ; and we believe 
the case is the same in France. The blood of beings 
of that order can seldom be traced &r down, even in 
the female line. With the exception of Surrey and 
Spenser, we are not aware of any great English author, 
of at all remote date, from whose body any living 
person claims to be descended. There is no real Eng- 
lish poet prior to the middle of the eighteenth century; 
and we believe no great author of any sort, except 
Clarendon and Shaftesbury, of whose blood we have 
any inheritance amongst us. Chaucer's only son died 
childless ; Shakspeare's line expired in his daughter's 
only daughter. None of the other dramatists of that 
age left any progeny; nor Raleigh, nor Bacon, nor 
Cowley, nor Butler. The grand-daughter of Milton 
was the last of his blood. Newton, Locke^ Po^^ 
-a 
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Swift, Arbuthnot, Hume, Gibbon, Cowper, Gray, 
Walpole, CavendiBh (and we might greatly extend 
tbe. list), never married. Neither BoUngbroke, nor 
Addison, nor Warburton, nor Johnson, nor Burke, 
transmitted their blood. One of the arguments 
against a perpetuity in literary property is, that it 
would be founding Another noUease, Neither jealpus. 
aristooracy nor envious Jaeobinispineed be under such 
alarm. When a himuui race has produced its ' bright, 
consummate, flower* in this kind, it seems commonly 
to be near its end.** 



THE BLUE-STOCKING CLUB. 

Towards theclose of the last century, there met at Mrs. 
Montagne*s' a literary assembly, called "The Blue- 
Stocking Club," in consequence of one of the most 
admired of the members, Mr.> Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
always .wearing 5/ue «/ocAing'«. The appellation soon 
became general as a name for pedantic or ridiculous 
literary ladies. Hannah More wrote a volume in verse, 
entitled The Bos Bleu : ^or Conversation, It proceeds 
on the mistake of a foreigner, who, hearing of the 
Blue- Stocking Club, translated it literally Bos Bleu, 
Johnson styled this poem " a great performance." The 
following couplets have been quoted, and remembered, 
as terse and pointed : — 

"In men this blunder still you find, 
All think their little set mankind." 

*' Small habits well pursued bethnes, 
May reach the dignity of crimes." 
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DR. J0HN80N AND HANNAH MORE. 
When Hannah More came to London in 1 773, or 
1774, she was domesticated with Garrick, and was 
received with favour by Johnson, Reynolds, and 
Burke. Her sister has thus described her first inter- 
view with Johnson : — 

'* We have paid another visit to Miss Reynolds ; she 
had sent to engage Dr. Percy, (♦^Percy's Collection,* now 
you know him), quite a sprightly modem, instead of 
a rusty antique, as I expected : he was no sooner gone 
than the most amiable and obliging of women. Miss 
Reynolds, ordered the coach to take us to Dr. John- 
son's very own house : yes, ' Abyssinian Johnson ! 
Dictionary Johnson ! Risanblen,' Idlers, and Irene 
Johnson ! Can you picture to yourselves the palpi- 
tation of our hearts as we approached his mansion P 
The conversation turned upon a new work of his just 
going to the press (the ' Tour to the Hebrides), and his 
old friend Richardson. Mrs. Williams, tiie blind 
poet, who lives with him, was introduced to us. She 
is engaging in her manners, her conversation lively 
and entertaining. Miss Reynolds told the Doctor of 
all our rapturous exclamations on the road. He shook 
his scientific head at Hannah, and said she was *a 
silly thing.' When our visit was ended, he called 
for his hat, as it rained, to attend us down a very long 
entry to our coach, and not Rasselas could have ac- 
quitted himself more en cavalier, I forgot to mention, 
that not finding Johnson in his little parlour when we 
came in, Hannah seated herself in his great chair^ 
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hoping to catch a little ray of his genius : when he 
heard it, he laughed heartily, and told her it was a 
ch^ir on which he never sat. He said it reminded 
hin^ of Boswell and himself when they stopped a night, 
as they imagined, where the weird sisters appeared to 
Macheth. The idea so worked on their enthusiasm, 
that it quite deprived them of rest. However, they 
learned the next morning, to their mortification, that 
they had heen deceived, and were quite in another 
part of the country." 



MISS MITFORD S FAEEWELL TO THREE MILE 
CROSS. 
When Miss Mitford left her rustic cottage at Three 
Mile Cross, and removed to Reading, (the Bel ford 
Regis of her novel), she penned the following beautiful 
picture of its homely joys : — 

"Farewell, then, my beloved village! the long, 
straggling street, gay and bright on this sunny, windy 
April morning, fiili of all implements of dirt and mire, 
men, women, children, cows, horses, wagons, carts, 
pigs, dogs, geese, and chickens — busy, merry, stirring 
little world, farewell ! Farewell to the winding, up-hill 
road, with its clouds of dust, as horsemen and car- 
riages ascend the gentle eminence, its borders of turf, 
and its primrosy hedges! Farewell to the breezy 
common, with its islands of cottages and cottage- 
gardens ; its oaken avenues, populous with rooks ; its 
clear waters fringed with gorse, where lambs are 
straying; its cricket-ground where children already 
Jinger, aaticipating their pwnmex xeNelry \ its pretty 
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boundary of field and woodland, and distant iarms; 
and latest and best of its ornaments, the dear and 
pleasant mansion where dwelt the neighbours, the 
friends of friends ; farewell to ye all ! Ye will easily 
dispense with me, but what I shall do without you, I 
cannot imagine. Mine own dear village, farewell I" 



SMOLLETT'S ** HUGH STRAP. 
In the year 1809 was interred, in the churchyard of 
St. Martin's-in-the Fields, the body of one Hew Hew- 
son, who died at the age of 85. He was the original of 
Hugh Strap, in Smollett's Roderick Random, Upwards 
of forty years he kept a hair-dresser's shop in St. 
Martin's parish; the walls were hung round with 
Latin quotations, and he would frequently point out to 
his customers and acquaintances the several scenes in 
Roderick Random pertaining to himself, which had 
their origin, not in Smollett's inventive fancy, but in 
truth and reality. The meeting in a barber's shop at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the subsequent mistake at the 
inn, their arrival together in London, and the as- 
sistance they experienced from Strap's friend, are all 
facts. The barber left behind an annotated copy of 
Roderick Random, showing how far we are indebted 
to the genius of the author, and to what extent the in- 
cidents are founded in realitj'. 



COLLINS S POEMS. 
Mr. John Ragsdale, of Richmond, in Surrey, who 
was the intimate friend of Collins, states that sotoa <5»<- 
his Odes were wriUftti Ns\3c^a wl ^ xSs^ ^^««&^"'^^^- 
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Bag8cla!e*8 house. The poet, however, had such a poor 
opinion of his own productions, that after showing 
them to Mr. Ragsdale, he Would snatch them from 
him, and throw them into the fire ; and in this way, 
it is helieved, many of Collins*s finest pieces were 
destroyed. Such of his Odes as were published) 
on his own account in 1746, were not popular; and, 
disappointed at the slowness of the sale, the poet burnt 
.the remaining copies with his own hands. 



CAPTAIN MORRIS S SONGS. 
Alas! poor Morris, we knew him well. Then, his 
songs 1 who that has once read or heard them, can 
forget their rich and graceful imagery; the fertile 
fancy, the touching sentiment, and the " soul reviving" 
melody, which characterize every line of these de- 
lightiful lyrics ? Well do we remember, too, his " old 
buff waistcoat,*^ his courteous manner, and his gentle- 
manly pleasantry, long after this Nestor of song had 
retired to enjoy the delights of runJ life, despite the 
prayer of his racy verse : 

" In town let me live, tben» in town let me die ; 
For in trath I can't relish the country, not I. 
If one must have a villa in stumer to dwell. 
Oh I give me the sweet, shady side of Pall MalV* 

Captdn Morris was bom about the middle of the last 
century, and outlived the majority of the bon vivant 
society which he gladdened with his genius, and lit up 
with his brilliant humour. 

Yeif hjilf the present generation of readers may ask, 
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"Who was 1 Captain Morris ?" He was bom of good 
family, in the celebrated year 1745, and appears to 
have inherited a taste for literary composition ; for his 
father composed the popular song oi Kitty Croivder. 

For more than half a century, Captain Morris moved 
in the first circles. He was the *'sun of the table*' at 
Carlton House, as well as at Norfolk House; and 
attaching himself politically, as well as convivially, to 
his dinner companions, he composed the celebrated 
ballads of " Billy's too young to drive us," and " Billy 
Pitt and the Farmer," which continued long in fashion, 
as brilliant satires upon the ascendant politics of their 
day. His humorous ridicule of the Tories was^ how- 
ever, but ill repaid by the Whigs upon their accession 
to office ; at least, if we may trust the beautiful ode of 
" The Old Whig Poet to his Old Buff Waistcoat." We 
are not aware of this piece being included in any 
edition of the " Songs." It bears date " G. R; August 
1, 1815;" six years subsequent to which we saw it 
among the papers of the late Alexander Stephens. 

Captain Morris's " Songs" were very popular. In 
1830, we possessed a copy of the 24th edition ; we 
remember one of the ditties to have been " sung by 
the Prince of Wales to a certain lady," to the air of 
" There's a difference between a beggar and a queen." 
Morris's finest Anacreontic, is the song Ad Poctdumj 
for which he received the gold cup of the Harmonic 
Society: 

** Come thon soul^reviving cup ! 

Try thy healing art ; 
Stir the fancy's visions up. 
And waim my wasted heart. 
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Touch with freshening tints of bliss ' 

Memory's fading dream ; . 
Give me, while thy lip I kiss, 

The heaven that's in thy stream." 

Of the famous Beefsteak Club, (at first limited to 
twenty-four members, but increased to twenty-five, to 
admit the Prince of Wales,) Captain Morris was the 
laureat; of this "Jovial System" he was the intel- 
lectual centre. In the year 1831, he bade adieu to the 
club, in some spirited stanzas, though penned at " an 
age far beyond mortal lot." In 1835, he was permitted 
to revisit the club, when they presented him with a 
large silver bowl, appropriately inscribed. 

It would not be difficult to string together gems 
from the Captain's Lyrics. In " The Toper's Apology," 
one of his most sparkling songs, occurs this brilliant 
version of Addison's comparison of wits with flying 
fish:— 

" My Mose, too, when her wings are dry, 
No frolic flight will take ; 
But round a bowl she'll dip and fly. 

Like swallows roond a lake. 
Then, if the nymph will have het share 

Before she'll bless her swain. 
Why that I think's a reason fair 
To fill my glass again." 

Many years since, Captain Morris retired to a villa 
at Brockham, near the foot of Box Hill, in Surrey. 
This property, it is said, was presented to him by his 
old friend, the Duke of Norfolk. Here the Captain 
" drank the pure pleasures of the rural life" long after 
many a bright light of his own time had flickered out, 
and become almost forgotten ; even " the sweet, shady 
sjde of Pall Mair bad almost disappeared, and m^\i\\. 
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ihe prinoely house whereat he was wont to shine. He 
died Jaly 11, 1835, in his ninety-third year, of in- 
ternal inflammation of only four days. 

Morris presented a rare combination of mirth and 
prudence, such as human conduct seldom offers for our 
imitation. He retained his gaiete de cceur to the last ; 
so that, with equal truth and spirit, he remonstrated : 

** When life charms my heart, must I kindly be told, 
I'm too gay and too happy for one that's so old." 

Captain Morris left his autobiography to his family ; 

but it has not been published. 



LITERARY DINNERS. 
Imcrbdiblb as it may appear, we have heard it stated 
very confidently, that English authors and actors who 
give dinners, are treated with greater indulgence by 
certain critics than those who do not But, it has 
never been said that any critical journal in England, 
with the slightest pretensions to respectability, was in 
the habit of levying black mail in this Rob Roy 
fashion, upon writers or articles of any kind. Yet 
it is alleged, on high authority, that the majority of 
the French critical journals are principally supported 
from such a source. For example, there is a current 
anecdote to the effect that when the celebrated singer 
Nourrit died, the editor of one of the musical reviews 
waited on bis successor, Duprez, and, with a profusion 
of compliments and apologies, intimated to him that 
Nourrit had invariably allowed 2000 francs a year to 
the review. Duprez, taken rather aback^ ewjc^saa^A. 
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his readiness to allow half that sum. ^^Bien^ man* 
gieut^^ said the editor, with a shrug, **»iaw, parole 
d'honneur, fy perds miUefranesy 



POPULARITY OF THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 

Mb. Dayt, who accompanied Colonel Chene^r up the 
Euphrates, was for a time in the service of Mehemet 
AH Facha. "Pickwick** happening to reach Davy 
while he was at Damascus, he read a part of it to the 
Pacha, who was so delighted with it, that Davy was, 
on one occasion, called up in the middle of the night 
to finish the reading of the chapter in which he and the 
Pacha had been interrupted. Mr. Davy read, in 
Egypt, upon another occasion, some passages from 
these unrivalled '* Papers** to a blind Englishman, who 
was in such ecstasy with what he heard, that he ex- 
claimed he was almost thankful he could not see he 
was in a foreign country ; for that while he listened, 
he felt completely as though he were again in Eng- 
land. — Lady Chatterton, 



swift's disappointment. 
** I BSMBMBEB when I was a little boy, (writes Swift 
in a letter to Bolingbroke,) I felt a great fish at the end 
of my line, which I drew up almost on the grouni' 
but it dropt in, and the disappointment vexes me 
this day; and I believe it was the type of all 
future disappointments.** 
*'TIu3 litt^ inddent,'- writes Percival, '*p 
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gaye the first wrong bias to a mind predisposed to such 
impressions ; and bj operating with so much strength 
and permanency, it might possibly lay the foundation 
of the Dean's subsequent peevishness, passion, misan- 
thropy, and final insanity." 



LEIGH HUNT AND THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Thb following characteristic story of these two " in- 
tellectual gladiators" is related in *' A New Spirit of 
the Age." 

Leigh Hunt and Carlyle were once present among 
a small party of equally well known men. It chanced 
that the conversation rested v^th these two, both first- 
rate talkers, and the others sat well pleased to Ibten. 
Leigh Hunt had said something about the islands of 
the Blest, or £1 Dorado, or the Millennium, and 
was flowing on in his bright and hopeful way, when 
Carlyle dropt some heavy tree-trunk across Hunt*s 
pleasant stream, and banked it up with philosophical 
doubts and objections at every interval of the speaker's 
joyous progress. But the unmitigated Hunt never 
ceased his overflowing anticipations, nor the saturnine 
Carlyle his infinite demurs to those finite flourishings. 
The listenelis laughed and applauded by turns ; and 
had now fiiirly pitted them against each other, as 
"^3 philosopher of Hopefulness and of the Unhopeful. 
The contest continued with all that ready wit and 
philosophy, that mixture of pleasantry and profundity, 
that extensive knowledge of books and character, v^th 
their ready applic«ti<»i in argument or ilIaatCQ.ti<:\\&»,«&^ 
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that perfect ease and good-nature, which distinguish 
each of these men. The opponents were so well matched, 
that it was quite clear the contest would never come 
to an end. But the night was far advanced, and the 
party hroke up. They all sallied forth ; and leaving 
the close room, the candles and the arguments behind 
them, suddenly found themselves in presence of a most 
brilliant star-light night. They all looked up. " Now," 
thought Hunt, " Carlyle's done for ! — he can have no 
answer to that 1" " There !" shouted Hunt, " look up 
there ! look at that glorious harmony, that sings with 
infinite voices an eternal song of hope in the soul of 
man." Carlyle looked up. They all remained silent 
to hear what he would say. They began to think he 
was silenced at last — he was a mortal man. But out 
of that silence came a few low-toned words, in a broad 
Scotch accent. And who, on earth, could have an- 
ticipated what the voice said ? ^' Eh ! it*s a sad 

sight!" Hunt sat down on a stone step. They all 

laughed — ^then looked very thoughtful. Had the finite 
measured itself with infinity, instead of surrendering 
itself up to the influence ? Again they laughed — then 
bade each other good night, and betook themselves 
homeward with slow and serious pace. There might 
be some reason for sadness, too. That brilliant firma- 
ment probably contained infinite worlds, each fiill of 
struggling and suffering beings — of beings who had 
to die — for life in the stars implies that those bright 
worlds should also be full of graves ; but all that life, 
like ours, knowing. not whence it came, nor whither it 
g^oetbf and the brilliant Universe in its great Move- 
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ment having, perhaps, no more certain knowledge of 
itself nor of its ultimate destination, than hath one of 
the suffering specks that compose this small spot we 
inherit 



COWPERS POEMS. 

JonifSON, the publisher in St. Paul's Churchyard, ob- 
tained the copyright of Cowper's Poems, which proved 
a great source of profit to him, in the following man- 
ner : — One evening, a relation of Cowper's called upon 
Johnson with a portion of the MS. poems, which he 
offered for publication, provided Johnson would pub- 
lish them at his own risk, and allow the author to have 
a few copies to give to his friends. Johnson read the 
poems, approved of them, and accordingly published 
them. Soon after they had appeared, there was 
scarcely a reviewer who did not load them with the 
most scurrilous abuse, and condemn them to the butter 
sh<^; and the public taste being thus terrified or 
misled, these charming effusions stood in the comer of 
the publisher's shop as an unsaleable pile for a long 
time. 

At length, Cowper's relation called upon Johnson 
with another bundle of the poet's MS., which was 
offered and accepted upon the same terms as before. 
In this fresh collection was the poem of the " Task." 
Not alarmed at the fate of the former publication, but 
thoroughly assured of the great merit of the poems, 
they were published. The tone of the reviewers be- 
came changed, and Cowper was haUed ^ tJ\^ ^ss^^^rsiS^ 
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of the age. The suooess of this second puhlication set 
the first in motion. Johnson immediately reaped the 
Aruits of his undaunted judgment ; and Cowper*s 
poems enriched the puhlisher, when the poet was 
in languishing circumstances. In October, 1812, the 
copyright of Cowper's poems was put up to sale among 
the London booksellers, in thirty-two shares. Twenty 
of the shares were sold at 212^. each. The work, con- 
sisting of two octavo volumes, was satisfactorily proved 
at the sale to net 834^. per annum. It had only two 
years of copyright ; yet this same copyright produced 
the sum of 6764/. 



hearne's love of ale. 

Thomas Waeton, in his Account of Oxford, relates that 
at the sign of Whittington and his Cat, the laborious an- 
tiquary, Thomas Heame, "one evening suffered himself 
to be overtaken in liquor. But, it should be remembered, 
that this accident was more owingto his love of antiquity 
than of ale. It happened that the kitchen where he and 
his companion were sitting was neatly paved with siieep's 
trotters disposed in various compartments. After one 
pipe, Mr. Hearne, consistently with his usual gravity 
and sobriety, rose to depart ; but his friend, who was 
inclined to enjoy more of his company, artfully ob- 
served, diat the floor oh which they were then sitting 
was no less than an original tesselated Roman pave- 
ment. Out of respect to classic ground, and on recol- 
lection that the Stonsfield Roman pavement, on which 
hebadJttatpuhMiedtk dissertatioD, was dedicated to 
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Bacchus, our antiquary cheerfully complied ; an en- 
thusiastic transport seized his imagination ; he fell on 
his knees and kissed the sacred earth, on which, in a 
few hours, and after a few tankards, hy a sort of sym- 
pathetic attraction, he was ohliged to repose for some 
part of the evening. His friend was, prohahly, in the 
same condition ; hut two printers accidentally coming 
in, conducted Mr. Heame, between them, to £dmund*s 
Hall, with much state and solemnity.'* 



SHERIDAN S WIT. 
Shebidak^s wit was eminently brilliant, and almost 
always successful ; it was, like all his speaking, ex- 
ceedingly prepared, but it was skilfully introduced and 
happily applied ; and it was well mingled, also, with 
humour, occasionally descending to farce. How little 
it was the inspiration of the moment all men were 
aware who knew his habits ; but a singular proof of 
this was presented to Mr. Moore, when he came to 
write his life ; for we there find given to the world, 
with a frankness which must have almost made their 
author shake in his grave, the secret note-books of this 
famous wit ; and are thus enabled to trace the jokes, in 
embryo, with which he had so often made the walls of 
St. Stephen's shake, in a merriment excited by the 
happy appearance of sudden unpremeditated effusion. 
— Lord Brougham, 

Take an instance from this author, giving extracts 
from the common-place book of the wit : — " He em- 
ploys his fancy in his narrative, and keeps his recollec- 
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tions for hb wit.** Agdn, the same idea is expanded 
into " When he makes his jokes, you applaud the accu- 
racy of his memory, and *tis only when he states hn 
facts that you admire the flights of his imagination.** 
But the thought was too good to he thus wasted on 
the desert air of a common -place hook. So, forth it 
came, at the expense of Kelly, who, having heen a 
composer of music, hecame a wine-merchant. " You 
will,** said the ready wit, " import your music and 
compose your wine.** Nor was this service exacted 
from the old idea thought sufficient ; so, in the House 
of Commons, an easy and, apparently, off-hand pa- 
renthesis was thus filled with it, at Mr. Dundas's cost 
and charge, " who generally resorts to his memory for 
his jokes, and to his imagination for his facts.** 



SMOLLETT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
This man of genius among trading authors, before he 
began his History of England, wrote to the Earl of 
Shelburne, then in the Whig Administration, offering, 
if the Earl would procure for his work the patronage 
of the Government, he would accommodate his politics 
to the Ministry ; but if not, that he had high promises 
of support from the other party. Lord Shelbunie, of 
course, treated the proffered support of a vtnriter of 
such accommodating principles with contempt; and 
the work of Smollett, accordingly, became distin- 
guished for its high Toryism. The history was pub- 
lished in sixpenny weekly numbers, of which 20,000 
copies were sold immediately. This extraordinary 
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popularity was created by the artifice of the publisher. 
He is stated to have addressed a packet of the speci- 
mens of the publication to every parish-clerk in Eng- 
land, carriage-free, with half»a-crown enclosed as a 
compliment, to have them distributed through the 
pews of the church: this being generally done, 
many people read the specimens instead of listening 
to the sermon, and the result was an universal demand 
for the work. 



MAGNA CHARTA RECOVERED. 
The transcript of Magna Charta^ now in the British 
Museum, was discovered by Sir Robert Cotton in the 
possession of his tailor, who was just about to cut the 
precious document out into " measures "for his custom- 
ers. Sir Robert redeemed the valuable curiosity at the 
price of old parchment, and thus recovered what had 
long been supposed to be irretrievably lost. 



FOX AND GIBBON. 
When Mr. Fox's furniture was sold by auction, after 
his decease in 1806, amongst his books there was the 
first volume of his friend Gibbon's Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Umpire : by the title-page, it appeared to 
have been presented by the author to Fox, who, on 
the blank leaf, had written this anecdote of the his- 
torian : — " The author, at Brookes's, said there was no 
salvation for this country until six heads of the prin- 
cipal persons in administration were laid upon the 
table. Eleven days after, this same ^<^rilVi\s«jCL'^^<i^^^^ 
c 
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a place of lord of trade under those very ministers, and 
has acted with them ever since !" Such was the avi- 
dity of bidders for the most trifling production of Fox's 
genius, that, by the addition of this little record, the 
book sold for three guineas. 



DR. JOHNSONS PRIDE. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds used to relate the following cha- 
racteristic anecdote of Johnson : — About the time of 
their early acquaintance, they met one evening at the 
Misses Cotterell's, when the Duchess of Argyll and 
another lady of rank came in. Johnson, thinking 
that the Misses Cotterell were too much engrossed 
by them, and that he and his friend were neg- 
lected as low company, of whom the^' were somewhat 
ashamed, grew angry, and, resolving to shock their 
suspected pride, by making the great visitors imagine 
they were low indeed, Johnson addressed himself in 
a loud tone to Rej'^nolds, saying, " How much do you 
think you and I could get in a week if we were to 
work as hard as we could ?" just as though they were 
ordinary mechanics. 



LORD BYRON's " CORSAIR." 

The Earl of Dudley, in his Letters^ (1814) says: — 
" To me Byron's Corsair appears the best of all his 
work?. Rapidity of execution is no sort of apology 
for doing a thing ill, but when it is done well, the 
wonder is so much the greater. I am told he wrote 
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this poem at ten sittings — certainly it did not take him 
njore than three weeks. He is a most extraordinary per- 
son, and yet there is G. Ellis, who don't feel his merit. 
His creed in modem poetry (I should have said con» 
temporary) isWalter Scott, all Walter Scott, and nothing 
but Walter Scott. I cannot say how I hate this petty, fac- 
tious spirit in literature— it is so unworthy of a man so 
clever and so accomplished as Ellis undoubtedly is.^* 



BOOKSELLERS IN LITTLE BRITAIN. 
Little Bkitain, anciently Breton-street, from the 
mansion of the Duke of Bretagne on that spot, in 
more modern times became the "Paternoster-row" 
of the booksellers; and a newspaper of 1664 states 
them to have published here within four years, 464 
pamphlets. One Chiswell, resident here in 1711, was 
the metropolitan bookseller, "the Longman" of his 
time : and here lived Rawlinson ("Tom Folio*' of 7%e 
Tadery No. 158), who stuffed four chambers in Gray's 
Lm so full, that his bed was removed into the passage. 
John Day, the famous early printer, lived "over 
Aldersgate." 



RECONCILING THE FATHERS. 
A Dean of Gloucester having some merry divines at 
dinner with him one day, amongst other discourses 
they were talking of reconciling the Fathers on some 
points ; he told them he could show them the best way 
in the world to reconcile them on all points of differ- 
ence ; so, after dinner, he carried them into his stud^^ 
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and 8/iowed them an the Fathers, classically ordered, 
with a quart of sack betwixt each of them. — 

MODERN BOOKMAKING. 
In 6oldsmith*s History of England, (temp. Charles 
II.,) no mention is made of either the great plague or 
the fire of London. — (Athenceum.) These omissions re- 
mind us of a similar oversight in a Geography issued 
by one of the publishing societies — ^the name of Swit- 
zerland is not once mentioned ! Yet, of this work many 
thousand copies were sold before the detection was 
made. 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSHES HQMOUR. 
Sib Jamds Mackintosh had a great deal of humour ; 
and, amon^ many other examples of it, he kept a 
dinner-party at his own house for two or three hours 
in a roar of laughter, playing upon the simplicity of 
a Scotch cousin, who had mistaken the BeT. Sydney 
Smith for his gallant synonym, the hero of Acre. 



WRITINGS OF LOPE DE VEGA. 
The numberof Lope deVega*s works has been strangely 
exaggerated by some, but by others reduced to about 
one-sixth of the usual statement. Upon this compu- 
tation it will be found that some of his contemporaries 
were as prolific as himself. Vincent Mariner, a friend 
of Lope, left behind him 360 quires of paper full of 
Ills own coDipofiitions, in a writing so exceedingly 
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small, and so exceedingly bad, that no person but him- 
self coTild read it. Lord Holland has giren a fac- 
simile of Lope*s handwriting, and though it cannot be 
compared to that of a dramatist of our times, one of 
whose plays, in the original manuscript, is said to be a 
sufficient load for a porter, it is evident that one of 
Mariner*s pages would contain as much as a sheet of his 
friend*s, which would, as nearly as possible, balance the 
sum total. But, upon this subject, an epigram by Quarles 
may be applied, written upon a more serious theme : 

*' In all our prayers the Almighty does regard 
The Judgment of the balance, not the pard ; 
He loves not words, but matter ; 'tis his pleasure 
To buy his wares by weight, not by measure." 

With regard to the quantity of Lope*8 writings, a 
complete edition of them would not much, if at all, 
exceed those of Voltaire, who, in labour of compofii<* 
tion, for he sent nothing into the world carelessly, 
must have greatly exceeded Lope. And the labours 
of these men shrink into insignificance when compared 
to those of some of the schoolmen and of the Fathers. 



POPULARITY OF LOPE DE VEGA. 
Other writers, of the same age with Lope de Vega, 
obtained a wider celebrity. Don Quixote, during the 
life of its ill-requited author, was naturalized in 
countries where the name of Lope de Vega was not 
known, and Du Bartas ¥ras translated into the lan- 
guage of every reading people. But no writer ever 
has enjoyed such a share of ^^>ilaa^V3% 
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"Cardinal Barberini," says Lord Holland, "fol- 
lowed Lope with veneration in the streets ; the king 
would stop to gaze at such a prodigy; the people 
crowded round him wherever he appeared ; the learned 
and studious thronged to Madrid from every part of 
Spain to see this phoenix of their country, this monster 
of literature ; and even Italians, no extravagant ad- 
mirers, in general, of poetry that is jiot their own, 
made pilgrimages from their country for the sole pur- 
pose of conversing with Lope. So associated was the 
idea of excellence with his name, that it grew, in com- 
mon conversation, to signify anything perfect in its 
kind ; and a Lope diamond, a Lope day, or a Lope 
woman, became fashionable and familiar modes of ex- 
pressing their good qualities." 

Lope*s death produced an universal commotion in 
the court and in the whole kingdom. Many ministers, 
knights, and prelates were present when he expired ; 
among others, the Duke of Sesa, who had been the 
most munificent of his patrons, whom he appointed hi« 
executor, and who was at the expense of his funeral, a 
mode by which the great men in that country were 
fond of displaying their regard for men of letters. It 
was a public funeral, and it was not performed till the 
third day after his death, that there might be time for 
rendering it more splendid, and securing a more 
honourable attendance. The grandees and nobles 
who were about the court were all invited as mourners ; 
a novenary or service of nine days was performed for 
Wm, at which the musicians of the royal chapel as- 
ststed; after wh|ch there were exe^^uiea on three sucf 
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cessive days, at which three bishops officiated in full 
pontificals ; and on each day a funeral sermon was 
preached by one of the most famous preachers of the 
age. Such honours were paid to the memory of 
Lope de Vega, one of the most prolific, and, during 
his life, the most popular, of all poets, ancient or 
modern. 



SWIFTS LOVES. 

The first of these ladies, whom Swift romantically 
christened Varina, was a Miss Jane Waryng, to whom 
he wrote passionate letters, and whom, when he had 
succeeded in gaining her affections, he deserted, after 
a sort of seven years' courtship. The next fiarae of 
the Dean's was the well-known Miss Esther Johnson, 
whom he fancifully called Stella. Somehow, he had 
the address to gain her decided attachment to him, 
though considerably younger, beautiful in person, ac- 
complished, and estimable. He dangled upon her, fed 
her hopes of an union, and at length persuaded her to 
leave London and reside near him in Ireland. His 
conduct then was of a piece with the rest of his life : 
he never saw her alone, never slept under the same 
roof with her, but allowed her character and reputa- 
tion to be suspected, in consequence of their intimacy ; 
nor did he attempt to remove such by marriage until 
a late period of his life, when, to save her from disso- 
lution, he consented to the ceremony, upon condition 
that it should never be divulged ; that she should live 
as before; retain her own name^ &c.s ^^^ ^Jsss*^'^^'' 
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ding, upon the above being assented to, was performed 
in a garden I But Swift never acknowledged ber till 
the day of bis deatb. During all this treatment of 
his Stella, Swift bad ingratiated himself with a young 
lady of fortune and fashion in London, whose name 
was Yanbomrig, and whom he called Vanessa. It is 
much to be regretted that the heartless tormentor 
should have been so ardently and passionately beloved, 
as was the case with the latter lady. Selfish, hard- 
hearted as was Swift, he seemed but to live in disap- 
pointing others. Such was bis coldness and brutality 
to Vanessa, that he may be said to have caused her 
death. 



COLERIDGE S "WATCHMAN. 

CoLEBiDGE, among his many speculations, ' started 
a periodical, in prose and verse, entitled The Watch' 
man, ynth the motto, " that all might know the truth, 
and that the truth might make us free.** He watched 
in vain! Coleridge's incurable want of order and 
punctuality, and his philosophical theories, tired out 
and disgusted his readers, and the work was discon- 
tinued after the ninth number. Of the unsaleable 
nature of this publication, he relates an amusing illus- 
tration. Happening one morning to rise at an earlier 
hour than usual, he observed his servant-girl putting 
an extravagant quantity of paper into the grate, in 
order to light the fire, and he mildly checked her for 
her wastefulness : " La ! sir,'* replied Nanny ; " why, 
jYs oDljr Watchmen'^ 
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IRELAND'S SHAKSP£AB£ FORGERIES. 
Mb. SAsctJXL Ireland, originally a silk merchant in 
Spitalfields, was led by his taste for literary antiquities 
to abandon trade for those pursuits, and published 
several tours. One of them consisted of an excursion 
upon the river Avon, during which he explored, with 
ardent curiosity, every locality associated with Shak- 
speare. He was accompanied by his son, a youth of 
sixteen, who imbibed a portion of his father's Shak- 
spearean mania. The youth, perceiving the great im- 
portance which his parent attached to every relic of 
the poet, and the eagerness with which he sought for 
any of his MS. remains, conceived that it would not 
be difficult to gratify his father by some productions 
of his own, in the language and manner of Shakspeare*s 
time. The idea possessed his mind for a certain period ; 
and, in 1793, being then in his eighteenth year, he 
produced some MSS. said to be in the handwriting of 
Shakspeare, which he said had been given him by a 
gentleman possessed of many other old papers. The 
young man, being articled to a solicitor in Chancery, 
easily fabricated, in the first instance, the deed of mort- 
gage from Shakspeare to Michael Fraser. The ecstasy 
expressed by his father urged him to the fabrication of 
other documents, described to come from the same 
quarter. Emboldened by success, he ventured upon 
higher compositions in prose and verse ; and at length 
announced the discovery of an original drama, under 
the title of Vortigem^ which he exhibited, act by act, 
written in the period of two months. Having pro* 
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vided himself with the paper of the period, (being the 
fly-leaves of old books,) and with ink prepared by a 
bookbinder, no suspicion was entertained of the decep- 
tion. The father, who was a maniac upon such sub- 
jects, gave such eclat to the supposed discovery, that 
the attention of the literary world, and all England, 
was drawn to it; insomuch that the son, who had 
announced other papers^ found it impossible to retreat, 
and was goaded into the production of the series which 
he had promised. 

The house of Mr. Ireland, in Norfolk-street, Strand, 
was daily crowded to excess by persons of the highest 
rank, as well as by the most celebrated men of letters. 
The MSS. being mostly decreed genuine, were con- 
sidered to be of inestimable worth ; and at one time it 
was expected that Parliament would give any required 
sum for them. Some conceited amateurs in literature 
at length sounded an alarm, which was echoed by 
certain of the newspapers and public journals ; not- 
withstanding which, Mr. Sheridan agreed to give 
600/. for permission to play Vortige?^ at Drury-lane 
Theatre. So crowded a house was scarcely ever seen 
as on the night of the performance, and a vast number 
of persons could not obtain admission. The pre- 
determined malcontents began an opposition from the 
outset : some ill-cast characters converted grave scenes 
into ridicule, and there ensued between the believers 
and sceptics a contest which endangered the property. 
The piece was, accordingly, withdrawn. 

The juvenile author was now so beset for informa- 

^/on, that he found it necessary to abscond from his 

father's house ; and then, to pwt ttt\ end \o V)nft^wA^^- 
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ful fdrment which his ingenuity had created, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, wherein he confessed the entire 
fabrication. Besides VortigerTi^ young Ireland also 
produced a play of Henry U. ; and, although there 
were in both such incongruities as were not con- 
sistent with Shakspeare*s age, both dramas contain 
passages of considerable beauty and originality. 

The admissions of the son did not, however, screen 
the father from obloquy, and the reaction of public 
opinion affected his fortunes and his health. Mr. 
Ireland was the dupe of his zeal upon such subjects ; 
and the son never contemplated at the outset the un- 
fortunate effect. Such was the enthusiasm of certain 
admirers of Shakspeare, (among them Drs. Parr and 
Warton,) that they fell upon their knees before the 
MSS. ; and, by their idolatry, inspired hundreds of 
others with similar enthusiasm. The young author 
was filled with astonishment and alarm, which at that 
stage it was not in his power to check. Sir liichard 
Phillips, who knew the parties, has thus related the 
affiur in the Anecdote Library. 

In the Catalogue of Dr. Parr's Library at Ilatton, 
(BiUiotheca Parriana^) we find the following at- 
tempted explanation by the Doctor : — 

" Ireland's (Samuel) ' Great and impudent forgery, 
called,' Miscellaneous Papers and Legal Instruments, 
under the hand and seal of William Shakspeare, folio 
1796. 

" I am almost ashamed to insert this worthless and 
infamously trickish book. It is said to include the 
tragedy of King Lear^ and a fra^eut c\C Koxid/ti, 
J^eJanc} told a lie YfYiexiYift VKiyaJyA Na -mfe 'Csw^^^^'^^ 
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which Joseph Warton used, the very morning I called 
on Ireland, and was inclined to admit the possibility 
of genuineness in his papers. In my subsequent con- 
versation, I told him my change of opinion. But I 
thought it not worth while to dispute in print with a 
detected impostor. — S. P.** 

Mr. Ireland died about 1802. His son, William 
Henry, long survived him ; but the forgeries blighted 
his literary reputation for ^ver, and he died in straitened 
circumstances, not many years since. The reputed 
Shakspearean MSS. we remember to have once seen for 
sale in a pawnbroker's window, inWardour-street, Soho. 



HOOLE, THE TRANSLATOR OF TASSO, 
THE GHOST PUZZLED. 

HooLS was born in a hackney-coach, which was con- 
veying his mother to Drury-lane Theatre, to witness 
the performance of the tragedy of Timanthes, which 
had been written by her husband. Hoole died in 1839, 
at a very advanced age. In early life, he ranked 
amongst the literary characters that adorned the last 
century ; and, for some years before his death, had out- 
lived most of the persons who frequented the convert 
sazioni of Dr. Johnson. By the will of the Doctor, 
Mr. Hoole was enabled to take from his library and 
effects such books and furniture as he might think 
proper to select, by way of memorial of that great 
personage. He accordingly chose a chair in which 
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Dr. Johnson usually sat, and the desk upcm which he 
had written the greater number of the papers of the 
Bambler ; both these articles Mr. Hoole used constantly 
until nearly the day of his death. 

Hoole was near-sighted. He was partial to the 
drama ; and, when young, often strutted his hour at 
an amateur theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Upon 
one occasion, whilst performing the ghost in Hamlet^ 
Mr. Hoole wandered incautiously from off the trap- 
door through which he had emerged from the nether 
world, and by which it was his duty to descend. In 
this dilemma he groped about, hoping to distinguish 
the aperture, keeping the audience in wonder why he 
remained so long on the stage after the crowing of the 
cock. It was apparent from the lips of the ghost that 
he was holding converse with some one at the wings. 
He at length became irritated, and "alas ! poor ghost!" 
ejaculated, in tones sufficiently audible, " I tell you I 
can't find it." The laughter that ensued may be ima- 
gined. The ghost, had he been a sensible one, would 
have walked off; but no — ^he became more and more 
irritated, until the perturbed spirit was placed, by some 
of the bystanders, on the trap-door, after which it 
descended, with due solemnity, amid roars of laughter. 



LORD BYRON S VANITY. 

]>tJBiNG the residence of Lord Byron at Venice, a 
clerk was sent from the office of Messrs. Vizard and 
Co., of Lincoln's Inn, to procure his lordship's signa- 
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ture to a legal instrument. On bis arrival, the clerk 
sent a message to the noble poet, who appointed to re* 
ceive him on the following morning. Each party was 
punctual to the minute. His lordship had dressed 
himself with the most studious care; and, on the 
opening of the door of his apartment, it was evident 
that he had placed himself in what he thought a 
becoming pose. His right arm was displayed over 
the back of a splendid couch, and his head was gently 
supported by the fingers of his lefk hand. He bowed 
slightly as his visitor approached him, and appeared 
anxious that his recumbent attitude should remain for 
a time undisturbed. After the signing of the deed, 
the noble bard made a few inquiries upon the politics 
of England, in the tone of a finished exquisite. Some 
refreshment which was brought in afforded the mes- 
senger an opportunity for more minute observation. 
His lordship's hair had been curled and parted on the 
forehead ; the collar of his shirt was thrown back, so 
that not only the throat but a considerable portion of 
his bosom was exposed to view, though partially con- 
cealed by some fanciful ornament suspended round the 
neck. His waistcoat was of costly velvet, and his legs 
were enveloped in a superb wrapper. It is to be re- 
gretted that so great a mind as that of Byron could 
derive satisfaction from things so trivial and unim- 
portant, but much more that it was liable to be dis- 
turbed by a recollection of personal imperfections. In 
the above interview, the clerk directed an accidental 
glance at his lordship's lame foot, when the smile that 
Jjadplajred upon the visage of the poet became sud- 
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denly converted ii>to a frown. His whold frame ap- 
peared discomposed ; his tone of affected suavity became 
hard and imperious ; and he called to an attendant to 
open the door, with a peevishness seldom exhibited 
even by the most irritable. 



LORD BYRON's apology. 

No one knew how to apologize for an aflfront with 
better grace, or with more delicacy, than Lord 
Byron. In the first edition of the first canto of ChUde 
Harold, the poet adverted in a note to two political 
tracts — one by IVIajor Pasley, and the other by Gould 
Francis Leckie, Esq. ; and concluded his remarks by 
attributing " ignorance on the one hand, and prejudice 
on the other." Mr. Leckie, who felt offended at the 
severity and, as he thought, injustice of the observa- 
tions, wrote to Lord Byron, complaining of the affront. 
His lordship did not reply immediately to the letter ; 
but, in about three weeks, he called upon Mr. Leckie, 
and begged him to accept an elegantly- bound copy of 
a new edition of the poem, in which the offensive pas- 
sage was omitted. 



FINE FLOURISHES. 
LoBD Brougham, in one of his sparkling papers in the 
Edinburgh Review, reads a smart lesson to Parlia- 
mentary wits. " A wit," says his lordship, " though 
he amuses for the moment, unavoidably gives frequent 
offence to grave and serious men, who don't think 
public affairs should be lighUy handled^ and ax^ ^si^'^^ 
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tangeots and Mcanti, mltitndes, dip, «nd lefndaoD. 
Two of them, in pazticiilar, were very zeslonsly dis- 
potiDg,— one of them calling out to the other, " Wdl, 
Jack, what hare yon got ?" "• Ttc got the m^ ,** w» 
the answer. ""But that ain't right,** said the oths; 
^ / aay it is the cogineJ* 



lewis's "monk." 

This romance, on its first appearance, roused the atten- 
tion of all the literary world of England, and even 
spread its writer^s name to the continent. The author 
— ^ wonder-working Lewis,** was a stripling under 
twenty when he wrote Tlie Monk in the short space 
of ten weeks I Sir Walter Scott, probably the moat 
rapid composer of fiction upon record, hardly exceeded 
this, even in his latter days, when his facility of 
writing was the greatest. 



Thomson's recitations. 

Thomson, the author of the " Seasons," was a very 
awkward reader of his own productions. His patron, 
Doddington, once snatched a MS. from his hand, 
provoked by his odd utterance, telling him that he did 
not understand his own verses! A gentleman of 
Brentford, however, told the late Dr. Evans, in 1824, 
that there was a tradition in that town of Thomson 
frequenting one of the inns there, and reciting his 
poems to the company. 
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"THE lounger's COMMON-PLACE BOOK." 

This pleasant book of gossip is by a gentleman, 
whose name, for some unexplained cause, has been 
kept nearly as much a mystery as that of Junius. 
The work was very popular, and twice reprinted; 
yet the anonym of the author was strictly maintained. 
The publication was as mysteriously managed. In 
one of his visits to London, "The Lounger" in- 
vited Mr. Owen Rees, of the firm of Longman and 
Co., the eminent publishers, to meet him, a stranger, 
at Hatchett*s Hotel, Piccadilly, when he placed in his 
hands a manuscript, offering him the same to publish, 
at his own discretion. It was accordingly published 
in an octavo volume, and the impression was sold within 
twelve months. Soon after this, Mr. Rees received a 
note requesting him to meet "the author of The 
Lounger's Commoti'-place Booh^^ at the same place as 
before, when the publisher was presented with copy 
for a second volume, and alterations and additions for 
the first The two volumes were out of print by the 
ensuing anniversary, when the author again visited 
London, appointed another interview with the pub- 
lisher at Hatchett*s, and handed to him the copy for a 
third volume ; still without giving his name to Mr. 
Bees, or any clue for personal communication. The 
fourth volume was subsequently provided in the same 
way, and Messrs. Longman and Co. derived con- 
siderable profit from the work. , 
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SILENCE NOT ALWAYS WISDOM. 
CoLEBiDGE once dined in company with a person wh« 
listened to him, and said nothing for a long time ; bat 
he nodded his head, and Coleridge thought him intel- 
ligent. At length, towards the end of the dinner, 
some apple dumplings were placed on the table, and 
the listener had no sooner seen them than he burst 
forth, " Them's the jockeys for me I" Coleridge adds : 
^ I wish Spurzhehn could have examined the fellow's 
head.- 

Coleridge was very luminous in conversation, and 
invariably commanded listeners ; yet the old lady 
rated his talent very lowly, when she declared she had 
no patience with a man who would have all the talk to 
himself. 

DR. CHALMERS IN LONDON. 

When Dr. Chalmers first visited London, tjie hold 
that he took on the minds of men was unprecedented. 
It was a time of strong political feeling ; but even that 
was unheeded, and all parties thronged to hear the 
Scottish preacher. The very best judges were not 
prepared for the display that they heard. Canning 
and Wilberforce went together, and got into a pew 
near the door. The elder in attendance stood alone 
by the pew. Chalmers began in his usual unpromising 
way, by stating a few nearly self«evident propositions, 
neither in the choicest language, nor in the most im- 
pressive voice. "Kthis be all," said C anning to his 
companion, "it will never do." Chahneir^^''l^the 
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shuffling of the oonyenfttion graditally subsided. He 
got into the mass of his subject ; his weakness beoame 
strength, his hesitation was turned into energy ; and, 
bringing the whole volume of his mind to bear upon 
it, he poured forth a torrent of the most close and 
conclusive argument, brilliant with all the exuberance 
of an imagination which ranged over all nature for 
illustrations, and yet managed and applied each of 
them with the same unerring dexterity, as if that single 
one had been the study of a whole life. *' The tartan 
beats us," said Mr. Canning ; '^ we hare no preaching 
like that in England." 



ROMILLY AND BROUGHAM. 

Hallam's History of the Middle Ages was the last 
book of any importance read by Sir Samuel RomiUy. 
Of this excellent work he formed the highest opinion, 
and recommended its immediate perusal to Mr. 
Brougham, as a contrast to his dry Letter on the 
Abuses of Charities^ in respect of the imiversal interest 
of the subject. Yet, Sir Samuel imdervalued the 
Letter, for it ran through eight editions in one month. ] 



PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TIONISTS. 

It is remarkable, (says Bulwer, in hi<* Jcanoni,) that 
most of the principal actors of the French Kevolution 
were singularly hideous in appearance — from the 
colossal ugliness of Mirabeau and Danton, or the vil- 
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lanous ferocity in the countenances of David anc 
Simon, to the filthy squalor of Marat, and the sinistei 
and bilious meanness of the Dictator*s features. Bui 
Robespierre, who was said to resemble a cat, and hac 
also a cat*s cleanliness, was prim and dainty in dress 
shaven smoothness, and the womanly whiteness of hu 
hands. Ren^ Dumas, born of reputable parents, an(] 
well educated, despite his ferocity, was not without i 
certain refinement, which perhaps rendered him th< 
more acceptable to the precise Robespierre. Dumai 
was a beau in his way : his gala-dress was a blood-rec 
coat, with the finest ruffles. But Henriot had been t 
lacquey, a thief, a spy of the police ; he had drank the 
blood of Madame de Lamballe, and had risen for nc 
quality but his ruffianism; and Fouquier Tinville, 
the son of a provincial agriculturist, and afterwards t 
clerk at the bureau of the police, was little less base ii 
his manners, and yet more, from a certain loath8om< 
buffoonery, revolting in his speech ; bull-headed, witl 
black, sleek hair, with a narrow and livid forehead 
and small eyes that twinkled with sinister malice 
strongly and coarsely built, he looked what he was. 
the audacious bully of a lawless and relentless bar. 



DEATH OF SIR CHARLES BELL. 
This distinguished surgeon died suddenly on April 29 
1842, at Hallow Park, near Worcester, while on hL 
way to Malvern. He was out sketching on the 28th 
being particularly pleased with the village church, anc 
some £ne trees which are beside it ; observing that b 
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should like to repose there when he was gone. Just 
four days after this sentiment had heen expressed, his 
mortal remains were accordingly deposited heside the 
rustic graves which had attracted his notice, and so 
recently occupied his pencil. There is a painful ad- 
monition in this fulfilment. 



CLASSIC PUN. 
It was suggested to a distinguished gourmet^ what a 
capital thing a dish all fins (turhot*s fins) might he 
made. " Capital," said he \ " dine with me on it to- 
morrow." " Accepted." Would you helieve it ? when 
the cover was removed, the sacrilegious dog of an 
Amphytrion had put into the dish " Cicero Defimhusy 
" There is a work all fins," said he, — Bulwer, 



POETRY OF THE SEA. 
Campbell was a great lover of submarine prospects. 
'* Often in my boyhood," says the poet, " when the 
day has been bright and the sea transparent, I have 
sat by the hour on a Highland rock admiring the 
golden sands, the emerald weeds, and the silver shells 
at the bottom of the bay beneath, till, dreaming about 
the grottoes of the Nereids, I would not have ex- 
changed my pleasure for tliat of a connoisseur poring 
over a landscape by Claude or Foussin. Enchanting 
nature ! thy beauty is not only in heaven and earth, but 
in the waters under our feet. How magnificent a me- 
dium of vision is the pellucid sea I Is it not like poetry, 
that embellishes every object that we contemplate ?*' 
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"FELON LITERATURE." 
One of the most stinging reproofs of perverted literary 
taste, evidently aimed at Newgate Calendar litera- 
ture, appeared in the form of a valentine, in No. 
31 of Punch, in 1842. 

The valentine itself reminds one of Churchill*s muse ; 
and it needs no finger to tell where its withering satire 
is pointed : — 

**THfi LTTSBABT GENTLBMAN. 

*' Bltittriotts scribe I whoie vivid genius strays 
'Mid Drury'8 stews to incubate ker lays. 
And in St. Giles's slang conveys her tropes, 
Wreathing the poet's lines with hangmen's ropes ; 
Yott who conceive tis poetry to teach 
The sad bravado of a dying speech ; 
Or« when possessed with a sublimer mood, 
Show " Jack o'Dandies" dancing upon blood ! 
Crush bones — ^bruise flesh, recount each festering sore— - 
Rake up the plague^pit, write — and write in gore ! 
Or, when inspired to humanize mankind. 
Where doth your soaring soul its sul^ects find ? 
Not 'mid the scenes that simple Gkddsmith sought. 
And found a theme to elevate his thought; 
But you, great scribe, more greedy of renown, 
From Hounslow's gibbet drag a hero down. 
Imbue his mind with virtue ; make him quote 
Some moral truth before he cuts a throat. 
Then wash his hands, and soaring o'er your craft- 
Refresh the hero with a bloody draught : 
And, fearing lest the world should miss the act. 
With noble zeal itoHeute the fkot. 
Or would you picture woman meek and pore. 
By love and virtue tutor'd to endute. 
With cunning skill you take a felon's trull, 
jBtuff her with sentiment, and scrunch her Skull I 
Oh ! would your crashing, smashing, mashing pen were minc^ 
That I could ** soorob yoor eyebaOs" with my words, 

5*MT TjJJSimifB.* 
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DEATH BED REVELATIONS. 
Men before they die see and comprehend enigmas 
hidden from them before. The greatest poet, and one 
of the noblest thinkers of the last age, said on his death- 
bed : — " Many things obscure to me before, now clear 
up and become visible.** 



STAMMERING WIT. 
Stamm£BIng, (says Coleridge,) is sometimes the cause 
of a pun. Some one was mentioning in Lamb's pre- 
sence the cold-heartedness of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, in restraining the duchess from rushing up to the 
embrace of her son, whom she had not seen for a con- 
siderable time, and insisting on her receiYing him in 
state. " How horribly cold it was," said the narrator. 
" Yes," said Lamb, in his stuttering way ; " but you 
know he is the Duke of Cu'Cum'her'land*^ ^ 



ORIGIN OF BOTTLED ALE. 

Alexander Newell, Dean of St, Paul's, and Master 
of Westminster School, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
was an excellent angler. But Fuller says, while Newell 
was catching of fishes. Bishop Bonner was catching of 
Newell, and would certainly have sent him to the 
shambles, had not a good London merchant conveyed 
him away upon the seas. Newell was fishing upon 
the banks of the Thames when he received the first 
intimation of his danger, which was so pressing, that 
he dared not go back to his own house to make any 
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preparation for his flight. Like aii honest angler, he 
had taken with him provisions for the day ; and when, 
in the first year of England*8 deliverance, he returned 
to his country, and to his own haunts, he remembered 
that on the day of his- flight he had left a bottle of beer 
in a safe place on the bank : there he looked for it, 
and ^' found it no bottle, but a gun — such the sound at 
the opening thereof; and this (says Fuller) is believed 
(casualty is mother of more invention than industry) 
to be the original of bottled ale in England." 



BADS THE BEST. 

CAMNiNa was once asked by an English clergyman, at 
whose parsonage he was visiting, how he liked the 
sermon he had preached that morning. **Why, it 
was a short sermon,'* quoth Canning. "O yes," 
said the preacher, " you know I avoid being tedious.** 
" Ah, but,'* replied Canning, " you were tedious." 



LUDICROUS ESTIMATE OF MR. CANNING. 
The Rev. Sydney Smith compares Mr. Canning in 
office to a fly in amber : " nobody cares about the fly : 
the only question is, how the devil did it get there ?** 
" Nor do I," continues Smith, ** attack him for the 
love of glory, but from the love of utility, as a burgo- 
master hunts a rat in a Dutch dyke, for fear it should 
flood a province. When he is jocular, he is strcHig ; 
when he is serious, he is like Samson in a wig. Call 
him a legislator, a reasoner, and the conductor of the 
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af&irs of a great nation, and it seems to me as absurd 
as if a butterfly were to teach bees to make honey. 
That he was an extraordinary writer of small poetry, 
and a diner-out of the highest lustre, I do most readily 
admit After Greorge Selwyn, and perhaps Tickell, 
there has been no such man for the last half-century." 
— Pefer Plymley's Letters. 



THE AUTHORSHIP OF " WAVERLEY." 
Mrs. Murray Keith, a venerable Scotch lady, from 
whom Sir Walter Scott derived many of the tradition- 
ary stories and anecdotes wrought up in his novels, 
taxed him one day with the authorship, which he, as 
usual, stoutly denied. *^ What I" exclaimed the old 
lady, *' d*ye think I dinna ken my ain groats among 
other folk's kail?" 



QUID PRO QUO. 
Campbell relates ; — " Turner, the painter, is a ready 
wit. Once at a dinner where several artists, amateurs, 
and literary men were convened, a poet, by way of 
being facetious, proposed as a toast the health of the 
painters and glaziers of Great Britain. The toast 
was drunk ; and Turner, after returning thanks for it, 
proposed the health of the British /?aper-*toiner«.'* 



hope's ** ANASTA8IUS." 
Lord Btron, in a conversation with the Countess of 
Blessington, said that he wept bitterly over many pages 
oi[ AnastasitUy and for two reasons : first, that he had 
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not written it; and secondly, that Hope had; for it 
was necessary to like a man excessively to pardon his 
writing such a book ; as, he said, excelling all recent 
productions, as much in wit and talent as in true 
pathos. Lord Byron added, that he would have given 
his two most approved poems to have been the author 
of Anastasius, 



SMART REPARTEE. 
Walpolb relates, after an execution of eighteen male- 
factors, a woman was hawking an account of them, 
but called them mrieteen, A gentleman said to her, 
" Why do you say nineteen f there were but eigMeen 
hanged." She replied, " Sir, I did not know you had 
been reprieved." 



colton's "LACON." 
This remarkable book was written upon covers of 
letters and scraps of paper of such description as was 
nearest at hand; the greater part at a house in 
Princes-street, Soho. Colton's lodgmg was a penu- 
riously-fumished second-floor, and upon a rough 
deal table, with a stumpy pen, our author wrote. 

Though a beneficed clergyman, holding the vicarage 
of Kew, with Petersham, in Surrey, Colton was a well- 
known frequenter of the gaming-table ; and, suddenly 
disappearing from his usual haunts in London about 
the time of the murder of Weare, in 1823, it was 
strongly suspected he had been assassinated. It was, 
however, afterwards ascertained that he had absconded 
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to aToid his creditors ; and in 1828 a racoessor was 
appointed to his living. He then went to reside in 
America, but subsequently lived in Paris, a professed 
gamester ; and it is said that he thus gained, in two 
years only, the sum of 25,000/. He blew out his 
brains while on a visit to a friend at Fontainebleau, in 
1832 ; bankrupt in health, spirits, and fortune. 



BUNYAN'S copy of '' THE BOOK OF MARTYRS.*' 

There is no book, except the Bible, which Bunyan is 
known to have perused so intently as the Acts and 
Monuments of John Fox, the martyrologist, one of the 
best of men ; a work more hastily than judiciously 
compiled, but invaluable for that gpreater and far more 
important portion which has obtained for it its popular 
name of The Book of Martyrs, Bunyan's own copy 
of this work is in existence, and valued of course as 
such a relic of such a man ought to be. It was pur- 
chased in the year 1780, by Mr. Wantner, of the 
Mnories; from him it descended to his daughter, 
Mrs. Pamell, of !Botolph-lane ; and it has since been 
purchased, by subscription, for the Bedfordshire Gene- 
ral Library. 

This edition of The Acts and Monuments is of the 
date 1641, 3 vols, folio, the last of those in the black- 
letter, and probably the latest when it came into 
Bunyan^s hands. In each volume he has written his 
name beneath the title-page, in a large and stout print- 
band. Under some of the woodcuts he ha& u\sf«^ft& 
a few rhymes, wbicli axe "ua^Q\i5c\ftSN.'^\as.^'Wi.<^^^ 
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sition ; and which, though much in the manner of the 
verses that were printed under the illustrations of his 
own PilgrinCs Progress^ when that work was first 
adorned with cuts, (verses worthy of such emhellish- 
ments,) are very much worse than even the worst of 
those. Indeed, it would not he possihle to find speci- 
mens of more miserahle doggerel. 

Here is one of the Tinker's tetrasticks, penned in 
the margin, heside the account of Gardiner's death : — 

" The blood, tbe blood tbat be did shed 
is falling one bis one bead; 
And dredftdl it is for to see 
The beginen of his misere." 

One of the signatures hears the date of 1662 ; hut the 
verses must undouhtedly have heen some years earlier, 
before the publication of his first tract. These curious 
inscriptions must have been Bunyan*s first attempts in 
verse : he had, no doubt, found difficulty enough in 
tinkering them to make him proud of his work when 
it was done ; otherwise, he would not have written 
them in a book which was the most valuable of all his 
goods and chattels. In later days, he seems to have 
taken this book for his art of poetry. His verses are 
something below the pitch of Sternhold and Hopkins. 
But if he learnt there to make bad verses, he entered 
fully into the spirit of its better parts, and received that 
spirit into as resolute a heart as ever beat in a martyr*a 
bosom.* 

* 8(mihey*B life of John Banyan, reprinted In Maira7*|i 
Colmi/a and Home Lfbnrj* 
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LITERARY LOCALITIES. 

Leigh Huwt pleasantly says : — " I can no more pass 
throogh Westminster, without thinking of Milton; 
or the Borough, without thinking of Chaucer and 
Shakspeare ; or Gray's Inn, without calling Bacon to 
mind; or Bloomshury- square, without Steele and 
Akenside ; than I can prefer brick and mortar to wit 
and poetry, or not see a beauty upon it beyond archi- 
tecture in the splendour of the recollection. I once 
had duties to perform which kept me out late at night, 
and severely taxed my health and spirits. My path 
lay through a neighbourhood in which Dryden lived, 
and though nothing could be more common-place, and 
I used to be tired to the heart and soul of me, I never 
hesitated to go a little out of the way, purely that I 
might pass through Gerard-street, and so give myself 
the shadow of a pleasant thought.** 



CREED OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
LoED Bbougham says : — " The dreadful makuiy under 
which Bolingbroke long lingered, and at length sunk 
— a cancer in the face — he bore with exemplary forti- 
tude, a fortitude drawn from the natural resources of 
his vigorous mind, and unhappily not aided by the 
consolations of any religion ; for, having early cast off 
the belief in revelation, he had substituted in its stead 
a dark and gloomy naturalism, which even rejected 
those glimmerings of hope as to futurity not untasted 
by the wiser of the heathens^** 
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Lord Chesterfield, in one of his letters, lately pub- 
lished hy Lord Mahon, (ii. 450,) says that Bolingbroke 
only doubted, and by no means rejected, a fUture ttafet. 



BUNYANS PREACHING. 
It is said that Owen, the divine, greatly admired Bun- 
yan*s preaching; and that, being asked by Charles IL 
" how a learned man such as he could sit and listen to 
an itinerant tinker ?" he replied : " May it please 
your Majesty, could I possess that tinker's abilities 
for preaching, I would most gladly relinquish all my 
learning.** 



hone's "every-day book. 
This popular work was commenced by its author after 
he had renounced political satire for the more peaoeftil 
study of the antiquities of our country. The publica- 
tion was issued in weekly sheets, and extended through 
two years, 1824 and 1825. It was very successful, 
the weekly sale being from 20,000 to 30,000 copies. 

In 1830, Mr. Southey gave the following tribute to 
the merits of the work, which it is pleasurable to record ; 
as these two writers, from their antipodean politics, 
had not been accustomed to regard each other*s pro- 
ductions with any favour. In closing his Life ofJokm 
Bunyan^ Mr. Southey says : — 

^'In one of the volumes, collected from various quar- 
ters, which were sent to me for this purpose, I observe 
the name of William Hone, and notice it that I may 
take the opportunity of lecommeiid^^ \a& £iMr«|-«fa|f 
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Book and Table Book to those who are interested in 
the preservation of our national and local customs. 
By these curious publications, their compiler has ren- 
dered good service in an important department of 
literature ; and he may render yet more, if he obtain 
the encouragement which he well deserves." 



bunyan's escapes. 

Bun TAN had some providential escapes during his 
early life. Once, he fell into a creek of the sea, 
once out of a boat into the river Ouse, near Bedford, 
and each time he was narrowly saved from drown- 
ing. One day, an adder crossed his path. He stunned 
it with a stick, then forced open its mouth with 
a stick and plucked out the tongue, which he sup- 
posed to be the sting, with his iBngers ; " by which 
act," he says, "had not God been merciful unto 
me, I might, by my desperateness, have brought 
myself to an end." If this, indeed, were an adder, 
and not a harmless snake, his escape irom the fangs 
was more remarkable than he himself was aware of. 
A circumstance, which was likely to impress him 
more deeply, occurred in the eighteenth year of his 
age, when, being a soldier in the Parliament's army, 
he was drawn out to go to the siege of Leicester, in 
1645. One of the same company wished to go in 
his stead ; Bunyan consented to exchange with him, 
and thb volunteer substitute, standing sentinel one 
day at the siege, was shot through the head with a 
musket-ball. " This risk," Sir Walter ^<i.Q\.\»^\jR*sc^'»»N 
1^ 
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'^was one somewhat resembling the escape of 6 
Roger de Coverley, in an action at Worcester, wl 
was saved firom the slaughter of that action, bj hayiii 
been absent from the field." — Southey. 



DROLLERY SPONTANEOUS. 
More drolleries are uttered unintentionally than fa 
premeditation. There is no such thing as being ** dro 
to order.*' One evening a lady said to a small wi 

" Come, Mr. , tell us a lively anecdote ;" and tl 

poor fellow was mute the rest of the evening. 

"Favour me with your company on Wednesda 
evening — you are such a lion,** said a weak party-givi 
to a young littirateur. "I thank you," replied tl 
Ivit, " but, on that evening I am engaged to eat fire i 

the Countess of ^ and stand upon my head i 

Mrs. ." • 



ORIGIN OF COWPER's "JOHN GILPIN.'' 
It happened one afternoon, in those years when Co^w 
per*s accomplished friend, Lady Austen, made a part c 
his little evening circle, that she observed him sinkin] 
into increased dejection ; it was her custom, on thea 
occasions, to try all the resources of her sprightl; 
powers for his immediate relief. She told him fh 
story of John Gilpin, (which had been treasured ii 
her memory from her childhood), to dissipate tfa 

g-Joom of the passing hour. Its effects on the fane; 

of Cowper bad the air of etic\\as\tD;x«uli He infonnei 
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her the next morning that conyulsions of laughter, 
brought on by his recollection of her story, had kept 
him waldng during the greatest part of the night! 
and that he had turned it into a ballad. So arose the 
pleasant poem of John Gilpin. To Lady Austen*8 
suggestion, also, we are indebted for the poem of " the 
Task."— Zt/c of Cowper. 

HARD FATE OF AUTHORS. 

StB E* Bulwer Lytton, in the memoir prefixed to 
the collected works of the late Laman Blanchard, 
draws the following affecting picture of that author*8 
position, after he had parted from an engagement upon 
a popular newspaper : — 

*' For the aathor there is nothing but his pen, tiU thUt and lift 
are worn to the stump : and then, with good fortune, perhaps 
on his death-bed he reodres a pension— and equals, it may be, 
for a few months, the income of a retired butler 1 And, so on 
the sudden loss of the situation in which he had fHttered away 
his higher and more delicate gcnin^ in all the drudgery that a 
party exacts from its defender of the press, Laman Blanchard 
was thrown agahi upon the world, to shift as he might and sub- 
sist as he coidd. His practice in periodical writing was now 
considerable ; his rersatility was extreme. He was marked by 
puUishers and editors as a usefhl contributor, and so his lireli- 
hood was secure. From a variety of sources thus he contrived, 
by constant waste of intellect and strength, to eke out his in- 
come, and insinuate rather than force his place among his con- 
temporary penmen. And uncomplainingly, and with patient 
industry, he toiled on, seeming farther and fiurther off from the 
happy leisure, in wliich * the something to verify promise was to 
be completed.* No time had he for profound reading, for 
lengthened works, Ibr the mature development of the concept 
tiona of a charming fancy. He had given hostages to fortune. 
He had a wife and four children, and no income but that which 
he made from week to week. The griii viXttN. >a^ t^^soifi^ «s!&. 
the wheel moive. AUthe«tn^5R^<s^,^^3aa^rito>^^S^^'8'^^^ 
^"1 
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nc88 of brain, nerve, and head, which a man ondergoea hi his 
career, arc imperceptible even to \m friends — almost tohinuelfi 
he has no time to be ill, to be fatigued ; his spirit has no holi- 
day; it is all school-work. And thus, generally, we find in 
sucli men that the break np of the constitution seems stidden 
and unlooked-for. The causes of disease and decay have been 
long laid ; but they arc smothered beneath the lively appear- 
ances of constrained industry and forced excitement." 



JAMES SMITH, ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF 

" REJECTED ADDRESSES." 
(Selected and abridged from the Law Quarterly Magairine,') 

To the best of our information, Jameses coup d'essai in 
literature was a hoax in the shape of a series of letters 
to the editor of the Gentleina?is Magazine^ detfuling 
some extraordinary antiquarian discoveries and facts in 
natural history, which the worthy Sylvanus Urban 
inserted without the least suspicion. In 1803, he be- 
came a constant contributor to the PiC'Nic and Cabinet 
weekly journals, in conjunction with Mr. Cumberland, 
Sir James Bland Burgess, Mr. Horatio Smith, and 
others. The principal caterer for these publications 
was Colonel Greville, on whom Lord Byron has con- 
ferred a not very enviable immortality — 

** Or hail at once the patron and the pHe 
Of vice and folly, Greville and Argyle." 

One of James Smith's favourite anecdotes related to 
him. The Colonel requested his young ally to call at 
his lodgings, and in the course of their first interview 
related the particulars of the most curious circum- 
stance in his life. He vvas taken prisoner daring the 
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American war, along with three other officers of the 
same rank ; one evening they were summoned into 
the presence of Washington, who announced to them 
that the conduct of their Government, in condemning 
one of his officers to death as a rebel, compelled him 
to make reprisals ; and that, much to his regret, he 
was under the necessity of requiring them to cast lots, 
without delay, to decide which of them should be 
hanged. They were then bowed out, and returned to 
their quarters. Four slips of paper were put into a 
hat, and the shortest was drawn by Captain Asgill, 
who exclaimed, " I knew how it would be ; I never 
won so much as a hit of backgammon in my life." 
As Greville told the story, he was selected to sit up 
with Captain Asgill, under the pretext of companion- 
ship, but, in reality, to prevent him from escaping, and 
leaving the honour amongst the remaining three. 
" And what," inquired Smith, " did you say to com- 
fort him ?" " Why, I remember saying to him, when 
they lefk us, D — it, old fellow^ never mindC* but it 
may be doubted (added Smith) whether he drew much 
comfort from the exhortation. Lady Asgill per- 
suaded the French minister to interpose, and the cap- 
tain was permitted to escape. 

Both James and Horatio Smith were also contribu- 
tors to the Monthly Mirror, then the property of Mr. 
Thomas Hill, a gentleman who had the good for- 
tune to live familiarly with three or four generations 
of authors ; the same, in short, with whom the subject 
of this memoir thus playfully remonstrated : " Hill, you 
take an unfair advantage of an accident ; the re^^^if^'c. 
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of your birth was burnt in the great fire of LondoB, 
and you now give yourself out for younger than you 
are." 

The £une of the Smiths, however, was confined to 
a' limited circle until the publication of the Refected 
Addresses, which rose at once into almost unprece- 
dented celebrity. 

* James Smith used to dwell with much pleasure on 
the criticism of a Leicestershire clergyman: ''I do 
not see why they (the Addresses) should have been 
rejected : I think some of them very good.** This, 
he would add, is almost as good as the avowal of the 
Irish bishop, that there were some things in OulKter's 
Travels which he could not believe. 

Though never g^ty of intemperance, James was a 
martyr to the gout ; and, independently of the diffi* 
culty he experienced in locomotion, he partook largely 
of the feeling avowed by his old friend Jekyll, who 
used to say that, if compelled to live in the country, 
he would have the drive before his house paved like 
the streets of London, and hire a hackney-coach to 
drive up and down all day long. 

He used to tell, with great glee, a story showing 
the general conviction of his dislike to ruralities. He 
was sitting in the library at a country-house, when a 
gentleman proposed a quiet stroll into the pleasure- 
grounds : — 

" ' stroll I why, don't you see my gouty shoe ?* 
*' ' Yes, I see that plain enough, and I wish I'd brought one 
too, but they're all out now.' 
*♦ * "Well, and what then ?' 
« * What then ? Why, my dear fellow, you don't mean to 
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sty that yon h9.y rtally got the gout? I thopgbt you htA 
only put on that shoe $o get off being shown orer the improye- 
ments.'" 

His bachelorship is thus attested in his niece's 
album : 

** Should I seek Hymen's tie. 
As a poet I die. 

Ye Benedicts mourn my distresses ! 
For what little fame 
Is annexed to my name. 
Is deriTed ftom Rejected Addrettes.** 

The two following are amongst the best of his good 
things. A gentleman with the same Christian and 
surname took lodgings in the same house. The con- 
sequence was, eternal confusion of calls and letters. 
Indeed, the postman had no alternative but to share the 
letters equally between the twa *^ This is intolerable, 
sir," said our fkiend, " and you must quit." " Why 
am I to quit more than you?" ** Because you are 
James the Second — and must ahdicaSe'* 

Mr. Bentley proposed to establish a periodical pub- 
lication, to be called The WU^s Miscellany, Smith 
oljeoted that the title promised too much. Shortly 
afterwards, the publisher came to tell him that he had 
profited by the hint, and resolved on calling it Bentley* s 
Miscellany. "Isn*t that going a little too far the 
other way ?" was the remark. 

A capita] pun has been very generally attributed to 
him. An actor, named Priest, was playing at one of 
the principal theatres. Some one remarked at the 
Garrick Club, that there were a great many men in 
the pit. " Probably, clerks who have taken Priest's 
orders/* The pun ia perfect, but the real proi^rietor 
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is Mr. Poole, one of the best punsters as well as one 
of the cleverest comic wdters and finest satirists of the 
day. It has also been attributed to Charles Lamb. 

Formerly, it was customary, on emergencies, for the 
judges to swear affidavits at their dwelling-houses. 
Smith was desired by his father to attend a judge's 
chambers for that purpose, but being engaged to dine 
in Russell-square, at the next house to Mr. Justice 
Holroyd*8, he thought he might as well save himself 
the disagreeable necessity of leaving the party at eight 
by dispatching his business at once : so, a few minutes 
before six, he boldly knocked at the judge's, and re- 
quested to speak to him on particular business. The 
judge was at dinner, but came down without delay, 
swore the affidavit, and then gravely asked what was 
the pressing necessity that induced our friend to dis- 
turb him at that hour. As Smith told the story, he 
raked his invention for a lie, but finding none fit for 
the purpose, he blurted out the truth : — 

* *' The fact is, my lord, I am engaged to dine at the next house 
— and— and * 

"*And, sir, you thought you might as well save your own 
dinner by spoiling mine ?* 

" • Exactly so, my lord, but • 

" * Sir, I wish you a good evening.*** 

Smith was rather fond of a joke on his own branch 
of the profession ; he always gave a peculiar emphasis 
to the line in his song on the contradiction of names : 

** Kr. Makepeace was bred an attorney ;** 

sad would fy^nently quote' Goldsmith's lines on 
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Hickej, the associate of Barke and other distinguished 
cotemporaries : 

" ITe cherished his iViend, and he relished a hamper ; 
Yet one fault he had, and that was a thumper. 
Then, what was his failing ? come, tell it. and bum ye : 
He was, could he help it ? a special attorney." 

The following playful colloquy in verse took place 
at a dinner-table between Sir George Rose and him- 
self, in allusion to Craven-street, Strand, where he 
resided : — 

*' J. S. — * At the top of my street the attorneys abouhd. 

And down at the bottom the barges are found : 
Fly, Honesty, fly to some safer retreat. 
For there's craft in the river, and craft in the street.** 

" Sir G. R. — ♦ Why should Honesty 'fly to some safer retreat. 
From attorneys and barges, od rot 'em ? 
For the lawyers are/iut at the top of the street. 
And the barges SLtejiut at the bottom.' '* 



CONTEMPORARY COPYRIGHTS. 
The late Mr. Tegg, the publisher in Cheapside, gave 
the following list of remunerative payments to dis- 
tinguished authors in his time ; and he is believed to 
have taken considerable pains to verify the items : 

Fragments of History, by Charles Fox, sold by 
Lord Holland, for 5000 guineas. Fragments of His- 
tory, by Sir James Mackintosh, 500/. J^ingard's His- 
tory of England, 4683/. Sir Walter Scott's Bonaparte 
was sold, with the printed books, for 18,000/.; the net 
receipts of copyright on the first two editions only 
must have been 10,000/. Life of Wilbetfet^ift^Vs^Vx*. 
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sons, 4000 guineas. Life of Byron, by Moore, 4000^ 
Life of Sheridan, by Moore, 2000Z. Life of HamuvA . 
More, 2000/. Life of Cowper, by Southey, 1000/. 
Life and Times of George IV., by Lady C. Bury, 
1000/. Byron's Works, 20,000/. Lord of the Jsles, 
half share, 1500Z. Lalla Rookh, by Moore, 3000/. 
Rejected Addresses,, by Smith, 1000/. Crabbers Works, 
republication of, by Mr. Murray, 3000/. Words- 
worth's Works, republication of, by Mr. Moxon, 
1050/. Bulwer's Rienzi, 1600/. Marryat's Novels, 500/. 
to 1500/. each. Trollope's Factory Boy, 1800/. Hannah 
More derived 30,000/. per annum for her copyrights, 
during the latter years of her life. Rundell's Domestic 
Cookery, 2000/. Nicholas Nickleby, 8000/. Eustaee^s 
Classical Tour, 2100/. Sir Robert Liglis ol^ined tor 
the beautiful and interesting widow of Bishop Heber, 
by the sale of his journal, 5000/. 



MISS BURNEY'S ''EVELINA." 

The story of Evelina being printed when the authoress 
was but seventeen years old is proved to have been 
sheer invention, to trumpet the work into notoriety; 
since it has no niore truth in it than a paid-for news- 
paper puff. The year of Miss Burney's birth was long 
involved in studied obscurity, and thus the deception 
lasted, until one fine day it was ascertained, by refer- 
ence to the register of the authoress' birth, that she 
was a woman of six or seven-and-twenty, instead of a 
"JMJss in her ^ns," when she wrote Evelim* The 
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story of her other's utter Igaoraiice of the work 
being written by her, and recommending her to read 
it, as an exception to the novel class, has also been 
essentially modified. Miss Bumey, (then Madame 
D'Arblay,) is said to have taken the characters in her 
novel of CamiUa from the family of Mr. Lock, of 
Norbury Park, who built for Gen. D'Arblay the 
villa in which the work was written, and which to 
this day is called *' Camilla Lacy.'* By this novel, 
Madame £)*Arblay is said to have realized 3000 
guineas. 

EPITAPH ON CHARLES LAMB. 
Lamb lies buried in Edmonton churchyard, and the 
stone bears the follovfdng lines to his memory, written 
by his friend, the Bev. H. F. Cary, the erudite trans- 
lator of Dante and Pindar : — 

*' Farewell, dear fHend ! — that smile, that barmless mirth, 
No more shall gladden our domestic hearth ; 
That rising tear, with pain forbid to flow — 
Better than words— no more assuage our woe. 
That hand outstretch'd from small but wetU-eamed store 
Yield succour to the destitute no more. 
Yet art thou not all lost : through many an age, 
With sterling sense and humour, shall thy page 
Win many an English bosom, pleased to see 
That old and happier vein revlYed in thee. 
This for our earth ; and if with friends we share 
Our joys in heaven, we hope to meet thee there.". 

Lamb survived his earliest friend and school-fellow, 
Coleridge, only a few months. One morning be showed 
to a friend the mourning ring which the author of 
Christdbelle hsd left lum. ^^Poor feUowT' exclaimed 
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Lamb, *^ I have never ceased to think of him fr6m 'the 
day I first heard of his death.** Lamb died in ^w etaya 
after — December 27, 1834, in his fifty-ninth year. 



"TOM CRINGLE'S LOG." 
The author of this very successful work, (originally 
published in Blackwood's Magazine^) was a Mr. Mick 
Scott, bom in Edinburgh in 1789, and educated at 
the High School. Several years of his life were spent 
in the West Indies. He ultimately married, returned 
to his native country, and there embarked in commer- 
cial speculations, in the leisure between which he wrote 
the Log. Notwithstanding its popularity in Europe 
and America, the author preserved his incognito to 
the last. He survived his publisher for some years, 
and it was not till Mr. Scott's death that the sons of 
Mr. Blackwood were aware of his name. 



CHANCES FOR THE DRAMA. 
The royal patent, by which the performance of the 
regular drama was restricted to certain theatres, does 
not appear to have fostered this class of writing. Dr. 
Johnson forced Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer 
into the theatre. Tobin died regretting that he could 
not succeed in hearing the Honeymoon performed. 
Lillo produced tr^or^^J^amto^Z^ (an admirably written 
play) at an irregular theatre, after it had been rejected 
by the holders of the patents. Douglas was cast on 
Home's hands. Fielding was introduced as a dramatist 
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at an unlicensed bouse ; and one o£ Mrs. Inchbald^s 
popular comedies had lain two years neglected, when, 
by a trifling accident, she was able to obtain the 
manager*s approval. 



fuller's memory. 

Mabyellous anecdotes are related of Dr. Thomas 
Fuller*s memory. Thus, it is stated that he under- 
took once, in passing to and from Temple Bar to the 
farthest conduit in Cheapside, to tell at his return every 
sign as they stood in order on both sides of the way, 
repeating them either backward or forward. This 
must have been a great feat, seeing that every house 
then bore a sign. Yet, Fuller himself decried this 
kind of thing as a trick, no art. He relates that one 
(who since wrote a book thereof) told him, before 
credible people, that he, in Sidney College, had taught 
him (Fuller) the art of memory. Fuller replied that 
it was not so, for he could not remember that he had 
ever seen him before; "which, I conceive," adds 
Fuller, " was a real refutation ;** and we think so, too. 



LORD HERVEYS WIT. 

HoRACB Walpolb rccords Lord Hervey's memorable 
saying about Lord Burlington^s pretty villa at Chis- 
wick, now the Duke of Devonshire's, that it was " too 
small to inhabit, and too large to hang to your watch ;" 
and Lady Louisa Stuart has preserved a piece of 
dandyism in eating, which even BeauBrummell ml^^ 
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have envied — "When asked at dinner whether te 
would have some heef, he answered, *Beef ? oh, no/ 
faugh! don't you know I never eat heef, nor horse, 
nor any of those things ?' " — ^The man that Swd these 
things was the successful lover of the prettiest maid 
of honour to the Princess of Wales — ^the person held 
up to everlasting ridicule hy Pope — ^the vice-chamher- 
lain whose attractions engaged the affections of the 
daughter of the Sovereign he served; and the peer 
whose wit was such that it " charmed the charming 
Mary Montague " 

ANACREONTIC INVITATION, BY MOORE. . 
The following) one of the latest productions of the 
poet Moore, addressed to the Marquis of Lansdowne^ 
shows liiat though hy this time inclining to threescore 
and ten, he retains sW the fire and vivacity of early 
youth. It is full of those exquisitely apt allusions and 
felicitous turns of expression in which the English 
Anacreon excels. It hreathes the very spirit of classic 
festivity. Such an invitation to dinner is enough to 
create an appetite in any lover of poetry : — 

" Some think we bards have nothing real — 

That poets live among the stars, so 
Their very dinners are ideal, — 

(And heaven knows, too oft they Are bo :) 
For instance, that we have, instead 

Of ynlgar chops and stews, and hashes. 
First course, — a phcenix at the head, 

Done in its own celestial ashes : 
At foot, a cygnet, which kept singing 

All the time its neck was wringhig. 
Side diebei, thus, — HinerVa's owl. 

Or mj such like leamed fowl* 
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Bores, mxh as heaven's poultefer gets 

When Capid shoots his mother's pets. 
Larks stew'd in morning's roseate breath, 

Or roasted by a sunbeam's splendour ; 
And nightingales, be-rhymed to death — 

Like young pigs whipp'd to make them tender. 
Such fare may suit those bard's who're able 
To banquet at Duke Humphrey's table ; 
But as for me, who've long been taught 

To eat and drink like other people, 
And can put up with mutton, bought 

Where Bromham rears its andent steeple ; 
If Lansdowne will consent to share 
My humble feast, though rude the flure, 
Tet, seasoned by that salt he brings 
From Attica's salinest springs, 
'Twill turn to dainties ; while the cup, 
Beneath his influence brightening up. 
Like that of Baucis, touched by Jove, 
Will sparkle fit for gods above !" 



THE POETS IN A PUZZLE. 

Cottle, in his Life of Coleridge, relates the following 
amusing incident : — 

*^ I led the horse to the stable, when a fresh per- 
plexity arose. I removed the harness without diffi- 
culty ; hut, after many strenuous attempts^ I could not 
remove the collar. In despair, I called for assistance^ 
when aid soon drew near. Mr. Wordsworth brought 
his ingenuity into exercise ; but, after several unsuc- 
cessful eiforts, he relinquished the achievement, as a 
thing altogether impracticable. Mr. Coleridge now 
tried his hand, but showed no more grooming skill 
than his predecessors; for, after twisting the poor 
horse's neck almost to straoguktioQ and the ^e&t. 
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danger of his eyes, he gave up the useless task, pro- 
nouncing that the horse*s head must have grown (goat 
or dropsy ?) smce the collar was put on ; for he said * it 
was a downright impossibility for such a huge 09 
froiUis to pass through so narrow a collar I* Just at 
this instant, a servant-girl came near, and, understand- 
ing the cause of our consternation, * La ! master,' said 
she, ' you don^t go about the work in the right way. 
You should do like this,* when, turning the collar 
completely upside dovim, she slipped it off in a moment, 
to our great humiliation and wonderment, each satis- 
fied afresh that there were heights of knowledge in the 
world to which we had not yet attained.** 



SALE OF MAGAZINES. 
SiE John Hawkins, in his " Memoirs of Johnson,*' 
ascribes the decline of literature to the ascendancy of 
frivolous Magazines, between the years 1740 and 1760. 
He says that they render smatterers conceited, and 
confer the superficial glitter of knowledge instead of 
its substance. 

Sir Richard Phillips, upwards of forty years a pub- 
lisher, gives the following evidence as to the sale of 
the Magazines in his time : — 

"For my own part, I know that in 1790, and for 
many years previously, there were sold of the trifie 
called the Town and Country Magazine, full 15,000 
copies per month ; and, of another, the Ladies^ Ma^ 
gazine, from 16,000 to 22,000. Such circumstanoea 
trere, therefore, calculated to draw forth the pbserva- 
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lions of Hawkins. The OentlemarCs Magazine^ in its 
days of popular extracts, never rose above 10,000 ; 
after it became more decidedly antiquarian, it fell in 
sale, and continued for many years at 3000. There 
was also a lighter work, the European Magazine^ 
and one better selected, called the Universal Ma- 
gazine, both of which sold also to the latter extent. 
These were the periodicals with which I had to con- 
tend when I began the Monthly Magazine in 1795 ; 
but, till 1824, when I sold that work, the average 
regular sale did not exceed 3500 or 3750. 

" The veriest trifles, and only such, move the mass 
of minds which compose the public. The sale of the 
Town and Country Magazine was created by a ficti- 
tious article, called Bon-Tony in which were given the 
pretended amours of two personages, imagined to be 
real, with two sham portraits. The idea was con- 
ceived, and, for above twenty years, was executed by 
Count Carraccioli ; but, on his death, about 1792, the 
article lost its spirit, and within seven years the ma- 
gazine was discontinued. The Ladies' Magazine was, 
in like manner, sustained by love- tales and its low 
price of sixpence, which, till after 1790, was the ge- 
neral price of magazines." 



MRS. SOUTHEY. 
And who was Mrs. Southey ? — who but she who was 
so long known, and so great a favourite, as Caroline 
Bowles ; transformed by the gallantry of the laureate, 
and the grace of the parson, into her matrimonial a^- 
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pellation. Soaihey, so long ago as the 2l8t of Fehmkty^ 
1829, prefaced his most amatory poem of All for Lottf^ 
with a tender address, that is now, perhaps, worth r6« 
printing :— 

** TO CABOUNX BOWUES. 

*' Could I look forward to a distant day, 
With hope of building some elaborate lay. 
Then would I wait till worthier strains of mine. 
Might hare inscribed thy name, O Caroline! 
For I would, while my voice is heard on earthy 
Bear witness to thy genius and thy worth. 
But we have been both taught to feel with fear. 
How frail the tenure of existence here ; 
What unforeseen calamities prevent, 
Alas ( how oft, the best resolved intent ; 
And, therefore, this poor volume I address 
To thee, dear friend, and sister poetess ! 

«< Kenviok, Feb. 21,1829. "BoBKBT SOUTHKT.** 

The laureate had his wish ; for in duty, he was hoimd 
to say, that worthier strains than his hore inscribed 
the name of Caroline connected with his own — and, 
moreover, she was something more than a dear friend 
and sister poetess. 

" The laureate," observes a writer in Fraser*s Ma- 
gazine, ^^ is a fortunate man ; his queen supplies him 
with butts (alluding to the laureateship), and his lady 
with Bowls : then may his cup of good fortune be 
overflowing" 



DEVOTION TO SCIENCE. 
M. AoAssiz, the celebrated palaeontologist, is known 
to have relinquished pursuits Arom wUch he might 
hare been ia the receipt of a considerable income, and 
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all fof the sake of science. Dr. Buckland knew him^ 
when engaged in this arduous career, with the revenue 
of only lOOl. : and of this he paid fifty pounds to 
artists for drawings, thirty pounds for books, and 
lived himself on the remaining twenty pounds a year ! 
Thus has he raised himself to an elevated European 
rank ; and, in his abode, au troisieme^ is the companion 
and friend of princes, ambassadors, and men of the 
highest rank and talent of every country. 



DISADVANTAGEOUS CORRECTION. 
LoBD NoBTH had little reason to congratulate himself 
when he ventured on an interruption with Burke. In 
a debate on some economical question, Burke' was 
guilty of a false quantity — ^^Magnvm vectigal est par" 
simoniay ^^ Vectigal," said the minister, in an audible 
under- tone. " I thank the noble lord for his correc- 
tion," resumed the orator, "since it gives me the 
opportunity of repeating the inestimable adage — 
" Magnum vectigal est parsimonia** (Parsimony is a 
great revenue.) 



PATRONAGE OF LITERATURE. 
When Victor Hugo was an aspirant for the honours 
of the French Academy, and called on M. Royer 
Collard to ask his vote, the sturdy veteran professed 
entire ignorance of his name. " I am the author of 
Notre Dame de Paris, Les Demiers Jours (Tun Coti' 
damne, Bug-Jargal, Marian Dehrme, &c." " I never 
heard of any of them,'* said Collard^ " WV!i. ^^^x ^^ 
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me the honour of accepting a copy of my works P"*' 
said Victor Hugo. " I never read new hooks," wss 
the cutting reply. 



DR. JOHNSON S WIGS. 

Dr. John8on*8 wigs were in general very shahhy, 
and their fore-parts were hurned away hy the near 
approach of the candle, which his short-sightedness 
rendered necessary in reading. At Streatham, Mr. 
Thrale*s hutler always had a wig ready ; and as John- 
son passed from the drawing-room, when dinner was 
announced, the servant would remove the ordinary 
wig, and replace it with the newer one ; and this ludi- 
crous ceremony was performed every day. — Croker. 



SHERIDAN S " PIZARRO. 

Me. Pitt was accustomed to relate very pleasantly 
an amusing anecdote of a total hreach of memory in 
some Mrs. Lloyd, a lady, or nominal housekeeper, of 
Kensington Palace. " Being in company," he said, 
** with Mr. Sheridan, without recollecting him, while 
Pizarro was the topic of discussion, she said to him, 
* And so this fine Pizarro is printed ?' * Yes, so I 
hear,* said Sherry. ' And did you ever in your life 
read such stuff?' cried she. * Why I believe it's bad 
enough,' quoth Sherry ; * but at least, madam, you must 
allow it's very loyal.' * Ah!' cried she, shaking her 
head—' loyal? you don't know its author as well as 
I do/*' 
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DR. JOHNSON IN LONDON. 
The following were Dr. Johnson's several places of 
residence in and near London : — 

1. Exeter-fitreet, off Catherine-street, Strand. (1737.) 

2. Greenwich. (1787.) 

3. Woodstock-street, near Hanover-square. (1737.) 

4. Castle-court, Cavendish-square, No. 6. (1788.) 

5. BosweU-oourt. 

6. Strand. 

7. Strand, again. 

8. Bow-street. 

9. Holbom. 

10. Fetter-lane. 

1 1. Holbom again ; at the Golden Anchor, Holbom Bars. (1748.) 

12. Gough-square. (1748.) 

13. Staple Inn. (1758.) 

14. Gray's Inn. 

15. Inner Temple-lane, No. 1. (1760.) 

16. Johnson's -court, Fleet-street, No. 5. (1765.) 

17. Bolt-court, Fleet-street, No. 8. (1776.) 



REGALITY OF GENIUS. 
Gibbon, when speaking of his ovm genealogy, refers 
to the fact of Fielding being of the same family as the 
Earl of Denbigh, who, in common with the Imperial 
family of Austria, is descended from the celebrated 
Rodolph, of Hapsburgh. " While the one branch," he 
says, " have contented themselves with being sheriffs 
of Leicestershire, and justices of the peace, the others 
have been emperors of Germany and kings of Spain ; 
but the magnificent romance of Tom Jones will be 
read with pleasure, when the palace of the Escurial is 
in ruins, and the Imperial Eagle of Austria is rolling 
in the dust." 
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FIELDING'S "TOM JONES." 
Fielding having finished the manuscript of Tom 
Jones, and heing at the time hard pressed for money, 
took it to a second-rate publisher, with the view of sell- 
ing it for what it would fetch at the moment. He left it 
with the trader, and called upon him next day for his 
decision. The bookseller hesitated, and requested 
another day for consideration ; and at parting, Fielding 
offered him the MS. for 25?. 

On his way home. Fielding met Thomson, the poet, 
whom he told of the negotiation for the sale of the 
MS. ; when Thomson, knowing the high merit of the 
vvork, conjured him to be off the bargain, and offered 
to find a better purchaser. 

Kext morning, Fielding hastened to his appointment, 
with as much apprehension lest the bookseller should 
stick to his bargain as he had felt the day before lest 
he should altogether decline it. To the author's great 
joy, the ignorant trafficker in literature declined, and 
returned the MS. to Fielding. He next set off, with 
a light heart, to his Mend Thomson ; and the novelist 
and the poet then went to Andrew Millar, the great 
publisher of the day. Millar, as was his practice with 
works of light reading, handed the MS. to his wife, 
who, having read it, advised him by no means to let it 
slip through his fingers. 

Millar now invited the two friends to meet him at a 

coffee-house in the Strand, where, after dinner, the 

bookseller, with great caution, offered Fielding 200/. 

^r the MS* The novelist was amazed at the large- 
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ti6ss of die offer. ^' Then, my good sir,*' said Fielding, 
recovering himself from his unexpected stroke of good 
&rtane, " give me your hand — ^the book is yours. And, 
waiter/* continued he, " bring a couple of bottles of 
your best port" 

Be£»re Millar died, he had cleared eighteen thou- 
sand pounds by Tom Jones^ out of which he generously 
made Fielding various presents, to the amount of 
2000Z. ; and he closed his life by bequeathing a hand- 
some legacy to each of Fielding's sons* ^ 



VOLTAIKE AND FEKNEY. 
TfiE showman's work is very profitable at the country* 
house of Voltaire, at Femey, near Geneva. A Gene- 
vese, an excellent calculator, as are all his countrymen, 
has valued as follows the yearly profit the above 

functionary derives from his situation : — 

Francsi 
8000 busts of Voltaire, made with earth of 

Femey, at a franc a-piece 8,000 

1200 autograph letters, at 20 francs .... 24,000 
500 walking canes of Voltaire, at 50 francs each 25,000 
300 veritable wigs of Voltaire, at 100 francs 30,000 



In all * ... . 87,000 



CLEAN HANDS. 
Lotii) Bbougham, during his indefatigable cahvass of 
Yorkshire, in the course of which he often addressed 
ten or a dozen meetings in a day^ thought fit to 
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fiarang^e the electors of Leeds immediately on his 
arrival, after travelling all night, and without waiting 
to perform his customary ablutions. '* These hands 
are clean !" cried he, at the conclusion of a diatribe 
against corruption ; but they happened to be very dirty, 
and this practical contradiction raised a hearty laugh. 



. MODERATE FLATTERY. 

Jaspeb Maine says of Master Cartwright, the author 

of tolerable comedies and poems, printed in 1651 : — 

*' Tes, thou to Nature hadst Joined art and skill ; 
In thee, Ben Jonson still held Shakspeare's quill." 



EVERY-DAY LIFE OF JAMES SMITH. 

" One of the Authors of the Rejected Addresses " thus 
writes to a friend : * — 

" Let me enlighten you as to the general disposal of 
my time. I breakfast at nine, with a min<} undis- 
turbed by matters of business ; I then write to you, or 
to some editor, and then read till three o*clock. I then 
walk to the Union Club, read the journals, hear Lord 
John Kussell deified or diablerized^ (that word is not 
a bad coinage,) do the same with Sir Kobert Peel or 
the Duke of Wellington ; and then join a knot of con- 
versationists by the fire till six o'clock, consisting of 
lawyers, merchants, members of Parliament, and 
gentlemen at large. We then and there discuss the 
three per cent, consols, (some of us preferring Dutch 

• In his Ck>mic Miscellanies. 
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two-and-a-half per cent.)* and speculate upon the pro- 
bable rise, shape, and cost of the New Exchange. If 
Lady Harrington happen to drive past our window 
in her landau, we compare her equipage to the Algerine 
Ambassador's; and when politics happen to be dis- 
cussed, rally Whigs, Kadicals, and Conservatives alter- 
nately, but never seriously, — such subjects having a 
tendency to create acrimony. At six, the room begins 
to be deserted; wherefore I adjourn to the dining- 
room, and gravely looking over the bill of fare, exclaim 
to the waiter, *' Haunch of mutton and apple tart.* 
These viands despatched, with the accompanying 
liquids and water, I mount upward to the library, 
take a book and my seat in the arm-chair, and read 
till nine. Then call for a cup of coffee and a biscuit, 
resuming my book till eleven ; afterwards return home 
to bed. If I have any book here which particularly 
excites my attention^ I place my lamp on a table by 
my bed-side, and read in bed until twelve. No danger 
of ignition, my lamp being quite safe, and my curtains 
moreen. Thus ' ends this strange eventful history,* '* &c. 



FRENCH-ENGLISH JEU-DE-MOT. 
The celebrated Mrs. Thicknesse undertook to con- 
struct a letter, every word of which should be French, 
yet no Frenchman should be able to read it ; while 
an illiterate Englishman or Englishwoman should de- 
cipher it with ease. Here is the specimen of the lady*s 
ingenuity : — 
^^ Pre, dire siatre, comme and se us, and pass the de 
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here if yeux canne, and chat tn my dame, and dine 
here ; and yeux mai go to the faire if yeux plaiae ; 
yeux mai have fiche, muttin, pore, buter, foule, hair, 
fruit, pigeon, olives, sallette, forure diner, and excel«> 
lent te, cafe, port vin, an liqueurs ; and tell ure bette 
and poll to comme ; and He go tu the faire and vis ite 
the Baron. But if yeux dont comme tu us, lie go to 
ure house and se oncle, and se houe he does ; for mi 
dame se he bean ill ; but deux comme ; mi dire yeux 
canne ly here yeux nos ; if yeux love musique, yeux 
mai have the harp, lutte, or viol heere. Adieu, mi 
dire sistre." 



RELICS OF IZAAK WALTON. 

Flatman^s beautiful lines to Walton, (says Mr. Jesse) 
commencing — 

" Happy old mail, whose irorth all mankind knows 
Except himself" 

have al-ways struck ns as conveying a true picture of 
Walton^s character, and of the estimation in vsrhich he 
was held after the appearance of his " Angler.'* 

The last male descendant of our *^ honest &ther,** 
the Rev. Dr. Herbert Hawes, died in 1839. He very 
liberally bequeathed the beautiful painting of Walton, 
by Houseman, to the National Gallery ; and it is a 
curious fact, as showing the estimation in which any- 
thing connected with Walton is held in the present 
day, that the lord of the manor in which Dr. Hawes 
resided, laid chiim to this portrait as H heriot, though 
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not successfttUy. Dr. Hawes also bequeathed the 
greater portion of his library to the Dean and Chapter 
of Salisbury; and his executor and fiiend presented 
the celebrated prayer-book, which was Walton's, to 
Mr. Pickering, the publisher. The watch which 
belonged to Walton's connexion, the excellent Bishop 
Ken, has been presented to his amiable biographer, 
the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles. 

Walton died at the house of his son-in-law, Dr. 
Hawkins, at Winchester. He was buried in Winches- 
ter Cathedral, in the south aisle, called Prior Silk- 
stead's Chapel. A large black marble slab is placed 
over his remains ; and, to use the poetical language of 
Mr. Bowles, '^ the morning sunshine MU directly on 
it, reminding the contemplative man of the mornings 
when he was, for so many years, up and abroad with 
his angle, on the banks of the neighbouring stream." 



PRAISE OF ALE. 
Dr. Still, though Bishop of Bath and Wells, seems 
not to have been over fond of water; for thus he 
sings:— 

*' A stoup of ale, then, cannot fail, 
To cheer both heart and soul ; 
It hath a charm, and without harm 

Can make a lame man whole. 
For he who thinks, and water drinks, 

Is never worth a dump : 
Then fill your cup, and drink it up, I 
May he be made ft pump." 
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DANGEROUS FOOI^. 



Stdket Smith writes : — ^If men are to be fools, it 
were better that they were fools in littk matters than 
in great ; dolness, turned up with temerity, is a fivery 
all the worse for the icings ; and the most tremen- 
dous of all things is a magnanimous dunce. 



bulwer's pompeian drawing-room. 

In 1841, the author of Pdham lived in Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, in a small house, which he fitted up 
ailer his own taste ; and an odd melee of the classic and 
the baronial certain of the rooms presented. One of 
the drawing-rooms, we remember, was in the Eliza- 
bethan style, with an imitative oak ceiling, bristled 
with pendents; and this room c^iened into another 
apartment, a fac-simile of a chamber which Bulwer 
had visited at Pompeii, vrith vases, candelabra, and 
other furniture to correspond. 

James Smith has left a few notes of his visit here : 
"Our host," he says, "lighted a perfumed pastile, 
modelled from Vesuvius. As soon as the cone of the 
mountain began to blaze, I found myself an inhabitant 
of the devoted city ; and, as Pliny ^e elder, thus ad- 
dressed Bulwer, my supposed nephew : — * Our fate 
is accomplished, nephew! Hand me yonder volume! 
I shall die as a student in my vocation. Do thou 
hasten to take refuge on board the fleet at Mise- 
num. Yonder cloud of hot ashes chides thy longer 
deJajr. Feel no alana forme-^ I shall live in 
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story. The ftuthor of Pelham will rescue my name 
from oblivion.* Pliny the younger made me a low 
bow, &c." We strongly suspect James of quizzing 
*' our host." He noted, by the way, in the chamber 
were the busts of Hebe, Laura, Petrarch, Dante, and 
other worthies ; Laura like our Queen. 



STERNE S SERMONS. 

Stebn£*s sermons are, in general, very short, which 
circumstance gave rise to the following joke at BulPs 
Library, at Bath : — ^A footman had been sent by his 
lady to purchase one of Smallridge's sermons, when, 
by mistake, he asked for a sinall religious sermpn. The 
bookseller being puzzled how to reply to his request, 
a gentleman present suggested, " Give him one of 
Sterne's." 

It has been observed, that if Sterne had never writ- 
ten one line more than his picture of the mournful 
cottage, towards the conclusion of his fifth sermon, 
we might cheerfully indulge the devout hope that the 
recording angel, whom he once invoked, will have 
blotted out many of his imperfections. 



"TOM HILL." 
A FEW days before the close of 1840, London lost 
one of its choicest spirits, and humanity one of her 
kindest-hearted sons, in the death of Thomas Hill, Esq. 
— " Tom HiU," as he was called by all who loved axxii 
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FOOTE'S WOODEN LEG. 
Geobgb Colman, the younger, notes : — ^ There is no 
Shakspeare or Boscius upon record who, like Foote, 
supported a theatre for a series of years by his own 
acting, in his own writings ; and for ten years of the 
time, upon a wooden leg ! This prop to Ms person I 
once saw standing by his bedside, ready dressed in a 
handsome silk stocking, with a polished shoe and gold 
buckle, awaiting the owner's getting up: it had a 
kind of tragic, comical appearance, and I leave to in- 
veterate wags the ingenuity of punning upon a Foote 
in bed, and a leg out of it. The proxy for a limb 
thus decorated, though ludicrous, b too strong a re- 
minder of amputation to be very laughable. His un- 
dressed supporter was the common wooden stick, 
which was not a little injurious to a well-kept pleasure- 
ground. X remember following him after a shower of 
rain, upon a nicely rolled terrace, in which he stumped 
a deep round hole at every other step he took, till it 
appeared as if the gardener had been there with his 
dibble, preparing, against all horticultural practice, to 
plant a long row of cabbages in a g^vel wiUk.** 



KIVAL REMEMBRANCE. 

Mr, Oifford to Mr. Haditt. 
"What we read from your pen, we remember no 
more." 

Mr. Hazlitt to Mr. Oifford. 
'[ What we read from your pen, we remember before.** 
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WHO WROTE "JUNIDS'S LETTERS"? 
This qaestion has not yet been satis^torilj answered. 
In 1812, Dr. Mason Good, in an essay he wrote on the 
question, passed in review all the persons who had 
then been suspected of writing these celebrated letters. 
They are, Charles Lloyd and John Roberts, originally 
treasury clerks ; Samuel Dyer, a learned man, and a 
friend of Burke and Johnson ; William Gerard Hamil- 
ton, familiarly known as ^' Single-speech Hamilton ;'* 
Mr. Burke ; Dr. Butler, late Bishop of Hereford ; the 
Kev. Philip Rosenhagen; Major-General Lee, who 
went over to the Americans, and took an active part 
in their contest with the mother-country ; John 
Wilkes ; Hugh Macaulay Boyd ; John Dunning, 
Lord Ashburton; Henry Flood; and Lord George 
SackvUle. 

Since this date, in 1813, John Boche published an 
Liquiry, in which he persuaded himself that Burke 
was the author. Li the same year there appeared 
three other publications on Junius : these were, the 
Attempt of the Bev. J. B. Blakeway, to trace them to 
John Home Tooke; next were the "Facts" of Thomas 
Girdlestone, M.D., to prove that General Lee was the 
author ; and, thirdly, a work put forth by Mrs. Olivia 
Wilraot Serres, in the following confident terms : — 
" Life of the Author of Junius's Letters, — ^the Rev. J. 
Wilmot, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ;" 
and, like most bold attempts, this work attracted some 
notice and discussion. 
Li 1815, the Letters were attributed ti;^ B^sk^sss.^ 
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Glover, the poet of Leonidas ; and this improbable idea 
was followed by another, assigning the authorship of 
the Letters to the Duke of Portland, in 1816: In the 
same year appeared " Arguments and Facts," to show 
that John Louis de Lolme, author of the famous Essay 
on the Constitution of England, was the writer of these 
anonymous epistles. In 1816, too, appeared Mr. John 
Taylor's " Junius Identified," advocating the claims of 
Sir Philip Francis so successfully that the question 
was generally considered to be settled. Mr. Taylor's 
opinion is supported by Edward Dubois, Esq., formerly 
the confidential friend and private secretary of Sir 
Philip, who, in common with Lady Francis, still 
entertains the conviction that his deceased patron was. 
identical with Junius. 

In 1817, George Chalmers, F.S.A., advocated the 
pretensions of Hugh Macaulay Boyd to the authorship 
of Junius. In 1825, Mr. George Coventry maintained 
with great ability that Lord George ^kviUe was 
Junius ; and two writers in America adopted this theory* 

Thus was the whole question re-opened; and, in 
1828, Mr. E. H. Barker, of Thetford, refuted the 
claims of Lord George Sackville and Sir Philip 
Francis, and advocated those of Charles Lloyd, private 
secretary to the Hon. George Grenville.* 

In 1841, Mr. N. W. Simons, of the British Museum, 
refuted the supposition that Sir Philip Francis was 

* Supported by tlie following note, written by Dr. Parr, in his 

copy of " The Inciters of Junius : " — '• The writer of • JuniiM • 

was Mr. Lloyd, secretary to George Grenville, and brother to 

rjiilip Lloyd, Dean of Norwich. Tliis will one day or other 

begeneraUy acknowledged.— S. P." 
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directly or indirectly concerned in the writing ; and, 
in the same year, appeared M. Jaques's review of the 
controversy, in which he arrived at the conclusion that 
Lord Greorge Sackville composed the Letters, and that 
Sir Philip Francis was his amanuensis, thus combining 
the theory of Mr. Taylor with that of Mr. Coventry. 

We have condensed these data from a volume pub- 
lished by Mr. Britton, F.S.A., in June, 1848, entitled, 
" The Authorship of the Letters of Junius Elucidated ;" 
in which is advocated with great care the opinion that 
the Letters were, to a certain extent, the joint produc-^ 
tions of Lieut.-Colonel Isaac Barr^, M.P., Lord Shel- 
burne, (afterwards Marquess of Lansdowne,) and 
Dunning, Lord Ashburton. Of these three persons the 
late Sir Francis Baring commissioned Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, in 1784-5, to paint portraits in one picture, 
which is regarded as evidence of joint authorship. 

Only a week before his death, 1804, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne was personally appealed to on the subject 
of Junius^] by Sir Richard Phillips. Li conversation, 
the Marquess said, " No, no, I am not equal to Junius ; 
I could not be the author ; but the grounds of secrecy 
are now so far removed by death (Dunning and Barre 
were at that time dead), and change of circumstances, 
that it is unnecessary the author of Junius should much 
longer be unknown. The world is curious about him, and 
I could make a very interesting publication on the sub- 
ject. I knew Junius, and / know all about the writing 
and production of these Letters.*' The Marquess 
added, " If I live over the summer, which, however, I 
don't expect, I promise you a very intec^%ta^%'^MEsc«$|S^k^^ 
^1 
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about Junius. I will put my name to it; I will 
set the question at rest for ever.** The death of the 
Marquess, however, occurred in a week. In a letter to 
the Monthly Magazine^ July, 1813, the present Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne says : — " It is not impossible my 
&ther may have been acquainted with the fact, but 
perhaps he was under some obligation to secrecy, as 
he never made any communication to me on the 
subject.** 

The question of the identity of Junius is still far from 
exhausted. There are now, (June, 1848,) two volumes 
on the subject in the press ; and it is said that Lady 
Francis will produce some fresh arguments to 
strengthen the case of her husband, the late Sir 
Philip Francis. In America, one or two works are in 
preparation on the same subject ; and a gentleman in 
Sussex has long been occupied in an Essay, to show 
that the " polite " Earl of Chesterfield was " Junius." 



0*CONNELL ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF "JUNIUS." 

A NEW opinion has just appeared above this horizon of 
doubt, and this of no less a man than the late Mr. 
0*Connell, M.F. It is thus recorded in the ^' Personal 
Recollections," by W. J. 0*N. Daunt, Esq. : 

** It is my decided opinion,** said O'Connell, *' that Edmund 
Burlce was the author of the ' Letters of Junius.* There are 
many considerations which compel me to form that opinion. 
Burke was the only man who made that figure in the world which 
the author of ' Junius ' mutt have made, if engaged in pubUo 
IJfe ; and the entire of ' Junius's Letters ' evinces that close ao- 
qutuntmoe wftb (be springs o£ poMcai m«AfaixLery which no 
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man could pooMSS unless actiyely engaged In politics. Again ; 
Burke was fond of chemical similes ; now chemical similes are 
frequent in Junius. Again; Bnrtce was an Irishman; now 
Junius, speaking of the (Soyernment of Ireland, twice calls it 
' the Castle,' a familiar phrase amongst Irish politicians, but one 
which an Englishman, in those days, would nerer haye used. 
Again ; Burke had this peculiarity in writing, that he often wrote 
many words without taking the pen from the paper. The yery 
same peculiarity existed in the manuscripts of Junius, although 
they were written in a feigned hand. Again ; it may be said that 
the style is not Burke's. In reply, I would say that Burke was 
master of many styles. His work on natural society, in imitation 
of Lord Bolingbroke, is as diflTerent in point of style from his work 
on the French Bevolution, as both are from the ' Letters of Junius.* 
Again ; Junius speaks of the King's insanity as a diyine yisita- 
tion ; Burke said the yery same thing in the House of Commons. 
Again ; had any one of the other men to whom the * Letters' 
are, with any show of probability, ascribed, been really the author, 
such author would haye had no reason for disowning the book, or 
remaining incognito. Any one of them but Burke would haye 
claimed the authorship and fame — and proud fame. But Burke 
had a yery cogent reason for remaining incognito. In claiming 
Junius he would haye claimed his own condemnation and di»- 
honour, for Burke died a pensioner. Burke was, moreoyer, the 
only pensioner who had the commanding talent di^ayed in the 
writings of Junius. Now, when I lay all these considerations 
together, and especially when I reflect that a cogent reason exists 
for Burke's silence as to his own authorship, I confess I think 
I haye got a presumptiye proof of the very strongest nature, 
that Burke was the writer." * 



LITERARY COFFEE-HOUSES IN THE LAST 

CENTURY. 

Three of the most celebrated resorts of the literati of 

the last century were WiWs Coffee-hotuej No. 23, 

on the north side of Great Russell-street, Covent 

« Personal Recollections of the late Daniel O'Connell, M.P. 
By William J. O'N. Daunt, Esq., of Kilcashan, county Cork. 
2 Vols. 1848. 
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Garden, at the end of Bow-street. This was the favou- 
rite resort of Dryden, who had here his own chair, in 
winter by the fireside, in summer in the balcony : the 
company met in the first floor, and there smoked ; and 
the young beaux and wits were sometimes honoured 
with a pinch out of Dryden's snuff-box. Will's was 
the resort of men of genius till 1710 : it was subse- 
quently occupied by a perfumer. 

TonCs^ No. 17, Great Russell-street, had nearly 700 
subscribers, at a guinea a-head, from 1764 to 1768, and 
had its card, conversation, and coffee-rooms, where 
assembled Dr. Johnson, Garrick, Murphy, Goldsmith, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Foote, and other men of talent : 
the tables and books of the club are preserved in the 
house, the first floor of which is occupied by Mr. 
Webster, the medallist. 

Button* Sj " over against" Tom's, was the receiving- 
house for contributions to The Guardian, in a lion- 
head box, the aperture for which remains in the wall 
to mark the place. Button had been servant to Lady 
Warwick, whom Addison married; and the house 
was frequented by Pope, Steele, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
and Addison. The lion's head for a letter-box, '* the 
best head in England," was set up in imitation of the 
celebrated lion at Venice : it was removed from But- 
ton's to the Shakspeare's Head, under the arcade in 
Covent Garden ; and in 1751, was placed in the Bed- 
ford, next door. This lion's head is now treasured as 
a relic by the Bedford family. 
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LORD BYRON AND " ^MY GRANDMOTHER'S 

REVIEW." 

At the close of the first canto of Don Juan, its noble 

author, by way of propitiating the reader for the 

morality of his poem, says : — 

" The public approbation I expect. 

And beg they'll take my word about the moral, 
Which I with their amusement will connect, 

As children cutting teeth receive a coral ; 
Meantime, they'll doubtless please to recollect 

My epical pretensions to the laurel ; 
For fear some prudish reader should grow skittish, 

I've bribed my Grandmother's Review — ^the British. 
I sent it in a letter to the editor. 

Who thank'd me duly by return of post — 
I'm for a handsome article his creditor ; 

Yet if my gentle muse he please to roast. 
And break a promise after haying made it her. 

Denying the receipt of what it cost. 
And smear his page with gall instead of honey. 

All I can say is— that he had the money." 

Canto I, it. CCix. ccx. 

Now, " the British" was a certain staid and grave 
high-church review, the editor of which received the 
poef s imputation of bribery as a serious accusation ; 
and, accordingly, in his next number after the pub- 
lication of Don Juan, there appeared a postscript, in 
which the receipt of any bribe was stoutly denied, and 
the idea of such connivance altogether repudiated ; the 
editor adding that he should continue to exercise his 
own judgment as to the merits of Lord Byron, as he 
had hitherto done in every instance ! However, the 
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that portentous bore, Sir Richard Blackmore. Gray 
was, in his dialect, a barren rascal. Churchill was a 
blockhead. The contempt which he felt for Maopher^ 
son was, indeed, just ; but it was, we suspect, just by 
by chance. He criticized Topers epitaphs excellently. 
But his observations on Shakspeare*s plays, and Milton's 
poems, seem to us as wretched as if they had been 
written by Rymer himself, whom we take to have 
been the worst critic that ever lived. — Selected from 
the Edinburgh Review. 



GIBBONS HOUSE, AT LAUSANNE. 

The house of Gibbon, in which he completed his 
" Decline and Fall," is in the lower part of the town 
of Lausanne, behind the church of St. Francis, and on 
the right of the road leading down to Ouchy. Both 
the house and the garden have been much changed. 
The wall of the Hotel Gibbon occupies the site of his 
summer-house, and the berceau walk has been de- 
stroyed to make room for the garden of the hotel ; 
but the terrace looking over the lake, and a few 
acacias, rem^n. 

Gibbon's record of the completion of his great labour 
is very impressive. " It was on the day, or rather the 
night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last line of the last 
page, in a summer-house in my garden. After laying 
down my pen, I took several turns in a berceau, or 
covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect 
of the couatry, the lake, and the mountains. The air 
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was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of 
the moon was reflected from the waves, and all nature 
was silent." 

At a little inn at Morges, about two miles distant 
fW)m Lausanne, Lord Byron wrote the Prisoner of 
ChiUon^ in the short space of two days^ during which 
he was detained here by bad weather, June 1816 : 
''thus adding one more deathless association to the 
already immortalized localities of the Lake." 



ORIGIN OF "BOZ." (dICKENS.) 
A YBixow passenger with Mr. Dickens in the 
Britannia steam-ship, across the Atlantic, inquired of 
the author the origin of his signature, " Boz." Mr. 
Dickens replied that he had a little brother who re- 
sembled so much the Moses in the Vicar of Wakefield^ 
that he used to call him Moses also ; but a younger 
girl, who could not then articulate plainly, was in the 
habit of calling him Bozie or Boz. This simple cir- 
cumstance made him assume that name in the first 
article he risked to the public, and therefore he con- 
tinued the name, as the first effort was approved of. 



BOSWELL'S "life of JOHNSON." 
Sir John Malcolm once asked Warren Hasting 
who was a contemporary and companion of Dr. Job 
son and Boswell, what was his real estimation 
Bosweirs Life of Johnson f " Sir," replied Hastin 
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"it IS the dirtiest book in my library;" then pro- 
ceeding, he added : " I knew Boswell intimately ; and 
I well remember, when his book first made its ap- 
pearance, Boswell was so full of it, that he could 
neither think nor talk of anything 'else ; so much so, 
that meeting Lord Thurlow hurrying through Par- 
liament-street to get to the House of Lords, where an 
important debate was expected, for which he was 
already too late, Boswell had the temerity to stop and 
accost him with " Have you read my book ?" " Yes," 
replied Lord Thurlow, with one of his strongest 
curses, " every word of it ; I could not help it." 



PATRONAGE OF AUTHORS. 

In the reigns of William III., of Anne, and of George 
I., even such men as Congreve and Addison could 
scarcely have been able to live like gentlemen by the 
mere sale of their writings. But the deficiency of the 
natural demand for literature was, at the close of the 
seventeenth, and at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, more than made up by the artificial encou- 
ragement — ^by a vast system of bounties and premiums. 
There was, perhaps, never a time at which the rewards 
of literary merit were so splendid — at which men who 
could write well found such easy admittance into the 
most distinguished society, and to the highest honours 
of the state. The chiefs of both the great parties into 
which the kingdom was divided, patronized literature 
with emulous munificence. 
CoDgrere, when h^ ht^d scarcely attiuned his majo- 
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rity, was rewarded for his first comedy with places 
which made him independent for life. Rowe was not 
only poet laureate, but land-surveyor of the Customs 
in the port of London, clerk of the council to the 
Prince of Wales, and secretary of the Presentations to 
the Lord Chancellor. Hughes was secretary to the 
Commissioners of the Peace. Ambrose Phillips was 
judge of the Prerogative Court in Ireland. Locke was 
Commissioner of Appeals and of the Board of Trade. 
Newton was Master of the Mint. Stepney and Prior 
were employed in embassies of high dignity and im- 
portance. Gay, who commenced life as apprentice to 
a silk-mercer, became a secretary of Legation at 
five-and-twenty. It was to a poem on the death of 
Charles 11.^ and to " the City and Country Mouse," 
that Montague owed his introduction into public life, 
his earldom, his garter, and his auditorship of the 
Exchequer. Swift, but for the unconquerable pre- 
judice of the queen, would have been a bishop. Ox- 
ford, with his white staff in his hand, passed through 
the crowd of his suitors to welcome Parnell, when 
that ingenious writer deserted the Whigs. Steele was 
a Commissioner of Stamps, and a member of Parlia- 
ment. Arthur Mainwaring was a Commissioner of 
the Customs, and Auditor of the Imprest. Tickell 
was secretary to the Lords Justices of Ireland. Addi- 
son was Secretary of State. 

But soon after the succession of the throne of Hanover, 
a change took place. The supreme power passed 
to a man who cared little for poetry or eloquence. 
Walpole paid little attentiou to boi^Jsa^ ^sjsS. ^'^^^^^^S^s^ 
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respect for authors. One of the coarse jokes of his 
friend, Sir Charles Ilanhury Williams, was far more 
pleasing to him than Thomson's Seasons or Richard- 
son's Famela, — Selected from the Edinburgh Review, 



LEARNING FRENCH. 
When Brummell was obliged by want of money, and 
debt, and all that, to retire to France, he knew no 
French ; and having obtained a grammar for the purpose 
of study, his friend Scrope Davies was asked what pro- 
gress Brummell had made in French. He responded, 
that Brummell had been stopped, like Buonaparte in 
Russia, by the Elements, 

" I have put this pun into Beppo, (says Lord Byron), 
which is a fair exchange and no robbery, for Scrope 
made his fortune at several dinners, (as he owned him** 
self,) by repeating occasionally, as his own, some of 
the buffooneries with which I had encountered him in 
the morning." 



JOHNSON S CLUB-ROOM. 
In a paper in the Edinburgh Review^ we find this 
cabinet picture : — The club-room is before us, and the 
table, on which stands the omelet for Nugent, and the 
lemons for Johnson. There are assembled those heads 
which live for ever on the canvas of Reynolds. There 
are the spectacles of Burke, and the tall thin form of 
Langton; the courtly sneer of Beauclerc, and the 
beazniDg smile of Garrvck \ Gibbon tapping his snuff- 
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box, and Sir Joshua with his trumpet in his ear. In 
the foreground is that strange figure which is as 
familiar to us as the figures of those among whom we 
have been brought up— the gigantic body, the huge 
massy face, seamed with the scars of disease ; the brown 
coat, the black worsted stockings, the grey wig, with 
the scorched foretop ; the dirty hands, the nails bitten 
and pared to the quick. We see the eyes and nose 
moving with convulsive twitches; we see the heavy 
form rolling ; we hear it puffing ; and then comes the 
"Why, sir!" and the "What then, sir?" and the 
" No, sir !" and the " You don*t see your way through 
the question, sir !" 



DR. Chalmers's industry. 

In October, 1841, Dr. Chalmers commenced two 
series of biblical compositions, which he continued 
with unbroken regularity till the day of his decease, 
May 31,1 847. Go where he might, however he might 
be engaged, each week-day had its few verses read^ 
thought over, vmtten upon — ^forming what he denomi- 
nated "Horae Biblicae Quotidianae :" each Sabbath- 
day had its two chapters,- one in the Old and the other 
in the New Testament, with the two trains of medi- 
tative devotion recorded to which the reading of them 
respectively gave birth — forming what he denominated 
" Horae Biblicae Sabbaticae." When absent from home^ 
or when the manuscript books in which they were 
ordinarily inserted were not beside him, he wrote in 
short-hand, carefully entering what ^q& th»& ^ic^^^'s^ 



tc^^T ,i^evt^- vi©^^ v*fi*' m 
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LATEST OF DR. JOHNSON'S CONTEMPORARIES. 

In the autumn of 1831, died the Rev. Dr. Shaw, at 
Chesley, Somersetshire, at the age of eighty-three : he 
is said to hare been the last surviving friend of Dr. 
Johnson. 

On the 16th of January, in the above year, died 
Mr. Richard Clark, chamberlain of the City of London, 
in the ninety-second year of his age. At the age of 
fifteen, he was introduced by Sir John Hawkins to 
Johnson, whose friendship he enjoyed to the last year 
of the Doctor's life. He attended Johnson's evening 
parties at the Mitre Tavern, in Fleet-street ; f where, 
among other literary characters he met Dr. Percy, Dr. 
Goldsmith, and Dr. Hawksworth. A substantial supper 
was served at eight o'clock; the party seldom 
separated till a late hour ; and Mr. Clark recollected 
that early one morning he, with another of the party, 
accompanied the Doctor to his house, where IVIrs. 
Williams, then blind, made tea for them. When Mr. 
Clark was sheriff, he took Johnson to a "Judges' 
Dinner," at the Old Bailey ; the judges being Black- 
stone and Eyre. Mr. Clark often visited the Doctor, 
and met him at dinner-parties ; and the last time he 
enjoyed his company was at the Essex Head Club, 
of which, by the Doctor's invitation, Clark became a 
member. 

* See, also, an ensuing page, 120. 

t Johnson, by the way, had a strange nervons feeling, which 
made him uneasy if he had not touched every post between the 
Slitre Tavern and his own lodgings. 
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A SNAIL DINNER. 
The chemical philosophers, Dr. Black and Dr. Hatton, 
were particular friends, though there was something 
extremely opposite in their external appearance and 
manner. Dr. Black spoke with the English pronun- 
ciation, and with punctilious accuracy of expression, 
hoth in point of matter and manner. The geologist, 
Dr. Hutton, was the very reverse of this : his conversa- 
tion was conducted in hroad phrases, expressed with 
a broad Scotch accent, which often heightened the 
humour of what he said. 

It chanced that the two Doctors had held some 
discourse together upon the folly of abstdning from 
feeding on the testaceous creatures of the land, while 
those of the sea were considered as delicacies. Where- 
fore not eat snails ? they are known to be nutritious 
and wholesome, and even sanative in some cases. The 
epicures of old praised them among the richest deli- 
cacies, and the Italians still esteem them. In short, 
it was determined that a gastronomic experiment 
should be made at the expense of the snails. The snails 
were procured, dieted for a time, and then stewed for 
the benefit of the two philosophers, who had either 
invited no guests to their banquet, or found none who 
relished in prospect the piece de resistance, A huge 
dish of snails was placed before them : still, philo- 
sophers are but men, after all ; and the stomachs of 
both doctors began to revolt against the experiment. 
Nevertheless, if they looked with disgust on the snails, 
they retained their awe for each other, so that each. 
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conceiving the symptoms of internal revolt peculiar to 
himself, began, with infinite exertion, to swallow, in 
very small quantities, the mess which he internally 
loathed. 

Dr. Black, at length, showed the white feather, but 
in a very delicate manner, as if to sound the opinion of 
his messmate. ** Doctor," he said, in his precise and quiet 
manner — " Doctor — do you not think that they taste 

a little — a very little, green ?" " D— d green ! d d 

green! indeed — tak' them awa*, — tak' them awaM** 
vociferated Dr. Hutton, starting up from table, and 
giving full vent to his feelings of abhorrence. So ended 
all hopes of introducing snails into the modem cuisine ; 
and thus philosophy can no more cure a nausea than 
honour can set a broken limb. — Sir Walter Scott, 



CURRANS IMAGINATION. 

" CuBBAN !" (says Lord Byron) " Curran*s the man 
who struck me most. Such imagination ! — there never 
was anything like it that I ever heard of. His publiahed 
life — ^liis published speeches, give you no idea of the 
man — ^ffone at all. He was a machi'ne of imagination, 
as some one said that Prior was an epigrammatic ma- 
chine." Upon another occasion, Byron' said, "the 
riches of Currants Irish imagination were exhaustless. 
I have heard that man speak more poetry than I have 
ever seen written — though I saw him seldom, and but 
occasionally. I saw him presented to Madame de 
Stael, at Mackintoshes — it was the grand confluence 
between the Rhone and the Saone ; they were both «\ 
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Ugly, that I could not help wondeiring how 
the hest intellects of France and Ireland could have 
taken up respectively such residences.*' 



COWLEY AT CHERTSEY. 

The poet Cowley died at the Porch House, Chertsey, 
on the 21st of July, 1667. There is a curious letter 
preserved of his condition when he removed here from 
Bam Elms. It is addressed to Dr. Sprat, dated 
Chertsey, 21 May, 1665, and is as follows : — 

" The first night that I came hither I caught bo great a cold, 
with a defliudon of rheum, as made me keep my chamber ten 
days. And, too, after had such a bruise on my ribs with a fBU, 
that I am yet onable to move or turn myself in bed. This ia 
my personal fortune here to begin with. And besides, I can get 
no money from my tenants, and have my meadows eaten up 
every night by cattle put in by my neighbours. What this 
signifies, or may come to in time, God knows t if it be ominous, 

it can end in nothing but hanging." " I do hope to recover 

my hurt so farre within five or six days (though it be uncertain 
yet whether I shall ever recover it) as to walk about again. 
And then, methinks, you and I and the Dean might be very 
merty upon St. Ann's Hill. You might very conveniently come 
hither by way of Hampton Town, lying there one night. I 
write this in pain, and can say no more. — Verbum sapienU." 

It is stated, hy Sprat, that the last illness of Cowley 
was owing to his having taken cold through staying 
too long among his lahourers in the meadows ; but, in 
Spence's Anecdotes we are informed, (on the authority 
of Pope,) that ** his death was occasioned by a mere 
accident whilst his great friend. Dean Sprat, was vnth 
him on a visit at Chertsey. They had been together 
to see A neighbour of Cowley's, who, (according to the 
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fasMon of those times,) made them too welcome. They 
did not set out for their walk home till it was too late ; 
and had drank so deep that they lay out in the fields 
all night. This gave Cowley the fever that carried 
him off. The parish still talk of the drunken Dean." 

The MS. of Spencers Anecdotes was consulted hy 
Dr. Johnson, for his Lives of the JEngUsh Poets; but 
he cannot be said to have made fair use of the 
authority. 

The Porch House at Chertsey, or Cowley's House, 
as it is now called (the porch having been removed), 
appears to have been built in the latter part of the 
reign of James I. The interior has some panelled 
and carved oak ; and Cowley's study is a small closet- 
like room, with a pleasant prospect towards St. Ann's 
HUl. 



THOMAS DAY, AND HIS MODEL WIFE. 

Day, the author of Scmdford and Merton^vtSA an 
eccentric but amiable man ; he retired into the country 
** to exclude himself," as he said, " from the vanity, 
vice, and deceptive character of man," but he appears to 
"have been strangely jilted by women. When about the 
age of twenty-one, and after his suit had been rejected by 
a young lady to whom he had pdd his addresses, Mr. 
Day formed the singular project of educating a wife 
for himself. This was based upon the notion of Kous- 
seau, that ** all the genuine worth of the human species 
is perverted by society ; and that children should be 
educated apart from the world, in order that tJb&ve. 
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minds should be kept untainted with, and ignorant of, 
its vices, prejudices, and artificial manners.** 

Day set about his project by selecting two girls fVom 
an establishment at Shrewsbury, connected with the 
Foundling Hospital ; previously to which he entered 
into a written engagement, guaranteed by a friend, 
Mr. Bicknell, that within twelve months he would 
resign one of them to a respectable mistress, as an 
apprentice, with a fee of one hundred pounds ; and, on 
her marriage, or commencing business for herself, he 
would give her the additional sum of four hundred 
pounds; and he further engaged that he would act 
honourably to the one he should retain, in order to 
marry her at a proper age ; or, if he should change 
his mind, he would allow her a competent support 
until she married, and then give her five hundred 
pounds as a dowry. 

The objects of Day's speculation were both twelve 
years of age. One of them, whom he called Lucretia, 
had a fair complexion, with light hair and eyes ; the 
other was a brunette, with chesnut tresses, who was 
styled Sabrina. He took these girls to France with- 
out any English servants, in order that they should 
not obtain any knowledge but what he should impart. 
As might have been anticipated, they caused him 
abundance of inconvenience and vexation, increased, 
in no small degree, by their becoming infected with the 
small-pox ; from this, however, they recovered without 
any injury to their features. The scheme ended 
in the utter disappointment of the projector. Lu- 
cretiOy whom he first diBUiissed, was apprenticed to a 
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milliner ; and she afterwards became the wife of a 
linendraper in London. Sabrina, after Day had re- 
linquished his attempts to make her such a model of 
perfection as he required, and which included indo- 
mitable courage, as well as the difficult art of retain- 
ing secrets, was placed at a boarding-school at Sutton 
Coldfield, in Warwickshire, where she was much 
esteemed ; and, strange to say, was at length married 
to Mr. Bicknell. 

After Day had renounced this scheme as impracti- 
cable, he became suitor to two sisters in succession ; 
yet, in both instances, he was refused. At length, he 
was married at Bath, to a lady who made " a large 
fortune the means of exercising the most extensive 



WASHINGTON IRVING AND WILKIE, IN THE 
ALHAMBRA. 
GsorFBET Cbayon (Irving), and Wilkie, the painter, 
were fellow-travellers on the Continent, some twenty 
years since. In their rambles about some of the old 
cities of Spain, they were more than once struck with 
scenes and incidents which reminded them of passages 
in the Arabian Nights. The painter urged Mr. Irving 
to write something that should illustrate those pecu- 
liarities, " something in the " Ilaroun-al-Eiaschid 
style,'* which should have a deal of that Arabian spice 
which pervades everything in Spain. The author set 
to work, con amore^ and produced two goodly volumes 
of Arabesque sketches and tales, founded on popular 
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traditions. His study was the Alhambra, and tbe 
governor of the palace gave Irving and Wilkie per- 
mission to occupy his vacant apartments there. 
Wilkie was soon called away by the duties of his 
station ; but Washington Irving remained for several 
months, spell-bound in the old enchanted pile. '^ How 
many legends," saith he, '^ and traditions, true and 
fabulous— how many songs and romances, Spanish and 
Arabian, of love, and war, and chivalry, are associated 
with this romantic pile." 



BOLINGBROKE AT BATTERSEA. 

When the late Sir Richard Phillips took his " Morn- 
ing's Walk from London to Kew," in 1816, he found 
that a portion of the family mansion in which Lord 
Bolingbroke was bom had been converted into a mill 
and distillery, though a small oak parlour had been 
carefully preserved. In this room. Pope is said to 
have written his Essay on Man ; and, in Bolingbroke's 
time, the mansion was the resort, the hope, and the 
seat of enjoyment, of Swift,^ Arbuthnot, Thomson, 
Mallet, and all the contemporary genius of England. 
The oak room was always called " Pope's Parlour," 
it being, in all probability, the apartment generally 
occupied by that great poet, in his visits to his firiend 
Bolingbroke. 

On inquiring for an ancient inhabitant of Battersea, 
Sir Richard Phillips was introduced to a Mrs. Gilliard, 
a pleasant and intelligent woman, who told him she 
well reinembered Lord Bolingbroke ^ that he used to 
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ride out every day in his chariot, and had a black 
patch on his cheek, -with a large wart over his eye- 
brows. She was then but a girl, but she was taught 
to look upon hiin with veneration as a great man. As, 
however, he spent little in the place, and gave little 
away, he was not much regarded by the people of 
Battersea. Sir Richard mentioned to her the names 
of several of Bolingbroke's contemporaries ; but she 
recollected none except that of Mallet, who, she said, 
she had often seen walking about in the village, while 
he was visiting at Bolingbroke House. 



RELICS OF MILTON. 
Milton was born at the Spread Eagle,* Bread-street, 
Cheapside, December 9, 1608 ; and was buried, No- 
vember, 1674, in St. Giles's Church, Cripplegate, 
without even a stone, in the first instance, to mark his 
resting-place; but, in 1793, a bust and tablet were 
set up to his memory by public subscription. 

Milton, before he resided in Jewin-giurdens, Alders- 
gate, is believed to have removed to, and '* kept 
school" in a large house on the west side of Alders- 
gate-street, wherein met the City of London Literary 
and Scientific Institution, previously to the rebuilding 
of their premises in 1839. 

Milton's London residences have all, with one ex- 
ception, disappeared, and cannot be recognised ; this 
is in Petty France, at Westminster, where the poet 
lived from 1651 to 1659. The lower part of the 

* The house has been destroyed m«a?i ^^%s^^ 
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hoiuo is a chandlerVshop ; the pwl 
looks into St James*s-park. Here pi 
Lo9t was written. The house beloQj 
Benthani, who caused to be placed on \\ 
inscribed, " Sacked to Miltoh, Pbin^ 
In the same glass-case with Shal 
graph, in the British Museum, is a ] 
the Elegies on Mr. Edward King, the 
eidas^ with some corrections of the tc 
handwriting. Framed and glased, in 
Mr. Rogers, the poet, hangs the wril 
between Milton and his publisher, Sin 
copyright of his Paradise Loit. 



'. WRITING UP THE " TIMES NB 

Db. Dibdin, in his Reminiscences^ i 
John Stoddart married the sister of L 
by whom he has a goodly race of repress 
before his marriage, he was the man wl 
Times newspaper to its admitted pitch 
and superiority over every other contem] 
Mark, gentle reader, I speak of the Ti 
during the eventful and appalling crisis 
invasion of Spain and destruction of 
friend fought with his pen as Wellingtc 
his sword : but nothing like a tithe of th( 
which was justly meted out to the he: 
bcfel the editor of the Times, Of cou: 
remuneration in degree, and not in kh 
followed. Tublic curiosity lulled, and 
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stirring events having subsided, it was thought that a 
writer of less commanding talent, (certainly not the 
present Editor^ and therefore procurable at a less pre- 
mium, would answer the current purposes of the day; 
and the retirement of Dr. Stoddart, (for he was at this 
time a civilian, and particularly noticed and patro- 
nised by Lord Stowell,) from the old Times^ and his 
establishment of the New Times newspaper, followed 
in consequence. But the latter, from various causes, 
had only a short-lived existence. Sir John Stoddart 
had been his Majesty's advocate, or Attorney-General, 
at Malta, before he retired thither a second time, 
to assume the office of Judge.** 



EASTCHEAP. 

The portal of the Boar*s Head was originally deco- 
rated with carved oak figures of Falstaff and Prince 
Henry ; and in 1834, the former figure was in the 
possession of a brazier, of Great Eastcheap, whose 
ancestors had lived iu the shop he then occupied since 
the great fire. The last grand Shakspearean dinner- 
party took place at the Boar*s Head about 1784. A 
boar's head, with silver tusks, which had been sus- 
pended in some room in the house, perhaps the Half 
Moon or Pomegranate, (see Henry /F., Act. ii^ 
scene 3,) at the great ^xe^ fell down with the ruins 
of the houses, little injured, and was conveyed to 
Whitechapel Mount, where it was identified and 
recovered a few years since. — Mr. Kemge^ F.S JL« 
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ORIGIN OF "THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The Edinburgh Review was first published in 1802. 
The plan was suggested by Sydney Smith, at a meeting 
of liierati, in the eighth or ninth flat or story, in Buc- 
cleugh -place, Edinburgh, then the elevated lodging 
of Jeffrey. The motto humorously proposed for the 
new review by its projector was, " Tenui musam medi' 
tamur avena^^ — i, e,^ " We cultivate literature upon 
a little oatmeal ;" but this being too nearly the truth 
to be publicly acknowledged, the more grave dictum 
of " Judex damriatur cum nocens ahsolvitur^ was 
adopted from Publius Syrus^ of whom, Sydney Smith 
affirms, '^ None of us, I am sure, ever read a single 
line !" Lord Byron, in his fifth edition of English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers^ refers to the reviewers 
as an '* oat-fed phalanx.'* 



CLEVER STATESMEN. 

HowEVEB great talents. may command the admiration 
of the world, they do not generally best fit a man for 
the discharge of social duties. Swift remarks that 
^^ Men of great parts are often imfortunate in the ma- 
nagement of public business, because they are apt to 
go out of the common road by the quickness of their 
imagination. This I once said to my Lord fioling- 
broke, and desired he would observe, that the clerk in 
his office used a sort of ivory knife, with a blunt edge, 
to divide a sheet of paper, nvblch never failed to cat it 
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even, only by requiring a steady hand ; whereas, if he 
should make one of a sharp penknife, the sharpness 
would make it go often out of the crease, and disfigure 
the paper." 

THE FIRST MAGAZINE. 
The OendemarCs Magazine unaccountably passes for 
the earliest periodical of that description ; while, in 
fact, it was preceded nearly forty years by the Oentk' 
man's Journal of Motteux, a work much more closely 
resembling our modern magazines, and from which 
Sylvanus Urban borrowed part of his title, and part 
of his motto; while on the first page of the first 
number of the Gentleman's Magazine itself, it is stated 
to contain " more than any book of the kind and 
price." — Mr. WcUts^ of the British Musevm* 



MRS. TRIMMER. 
This ingenious woman was the daughter of Joshua 
and Sarah Kirby, and was bom at Ipswich, January 
6, 1741. Kirby taught George the Third, when 
Prince of Wales, perspective and architecture. He was 
also President of the Society of Artists of Great Bri- 
tain, out of which grew the B.oyal Academy. It was 
the last desire of Gainsborough to be buried beside his 
old friend Kirby, and their tombs adjoin each other in 
the churchyard at Kew. 

Mrs. Trimmer, when a girl, was constantly reading 
Milton's Paradise Lost; and this circumstance so 
pleased Dr. Johnson, that he invited her to see hmi^ 
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and presented her with a copy of his Rambler. She 
also repeatedly met Sir Joehua Reynolds, Dr. Gregory, 
Sharp, Hogarth, and Gainshorough, with all of whom 
her father was on terms of intimacy. Mrs. Trimmer 
advocated religious education against the latitndinarian 
views of Joseph Lancaster. It was at her persuasion 
that Dr. Bell entered the field, and paved the way for 
the estahlishment of the National Society. Mrs. 
Trimmer died, in her seventieth year. In 1810. She 
was seated at her tahle reading a letter, when her 
head sunk upon her hosom, and she ** fell asleep ;** and 
so gentle was the wafting, that she seemed for some 
time in a refreshing slumher, which her family were 
unwilling to interrupt. — Communicated to *^Fau&net^s 
History of Brentford^*' {fc. 

boswell's bear-leading. 
It was on a visit to the parliament house that Mr. 
Henry Erskine, (hrother of Lord Buchan and Lord 
Erskine,) after heing presented to Dr. Johnson by 
Mr. Boswell, and having made his bow, slipped a 
shilling into Boswell*s hand, whirring that it was 
for the sight of his hear. — Sir Walter Scott. 



LORD ELIBANK AND DR. JOHNSON. 
Lord Eltbank made a happy retort on Dr. Johnson's 
definition of oats, as the food of horses in England, 
and even in Scotland. "Yes," said he, "and where 
else will you see such horses, and such menf — Sir 
Walter Scott. 
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RELICS OF DR. JOHNSON AT LICHFIELD. 

Thb bouse in which Dr. Johnson was born, at Lich- 
field, stands upon the west side of the market-place, and 
is now occupied as a draper*s shop and residence. In the 
centre of the market-place is a colossal statue of John- 
son, seated upon a square pedestal : it is by Lucas, 
and was executed at the expense of the Rev. Chancellor 
Law, in 1838. By the side of a footpath leading from 
Dam-street to Stow, formerly stood a large willow, 
said to have been planted by Johnson. It was blown 
down, in 1829 ; but one of its shoots was pre- 
served, and planted upon the same spot : it is now a 
large tree, and is known as " Johnson*s Willow."* 

Mr. Lomax, who has for many years kept a book- 
seller's shop — " The Johnson's Head," in Bird-street, 
Lichfield, possesses several articles that formerly 
belonged to Johnson, which have been handed down 
by a clear and indisputable ownership. Amongst 
them is his own Book of Common Prayer^ in which 
arc written, in pencil, the four Latin lines printed in 
Strahan's edition of the Doctor's Prayers. There are, 
also, a sacrament-book, with Johnson's wife's name 
in it, in his own handwriting; an autograph letter 
of the Doctor's to Miss Porter ; two tea-spoons, an 
ivory tablet, and a break^t table; aVisscher's Atlas, 
paged by the Doctor, and a manuscript index ; Davies*s 
Life of Oarrickj presented to Johnson by the pub- 
lisher ; a walking cane ; and a Dictionary of Heathen 

• An ninstrated Guide to Lichfield, published by Mr. Lomax. 
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Mythology, with the Doctor's MS, corrections. His 
wife's weddiDg-ring, afterwards made into a mourning- 
ring ; and a massive chair, in which he customarily 
sat, are also in Mr. Lomax's possession. 

There are few persons now living who ever saw Dr. 
Johnson. Among them is Mr. Dyott, of Lichfield : 
this was seventy-four years ago, or in 1774, when the 
Doctor and Boswell, on their tour into Wales, stopped 
at Ashbourne, and there visited Mr, Dyott's father, 
who was then residing at Ashbourne Hall.* 



COLERIDGE A SOLDIER. 
After Coleridge left Cambridge, he came to London, 
where soon feeling himself forlorn and destitute, he 
enlisted as a soldier in the 15th Elliot's Light Dragoons. 
" On his arrival at the quarters of the regiment," says 
his friend and biographer, Mr. Gilman, "the general 
of the district inspected the recruits, and looking hard 
at Coleridge, with a military air, inquired 'What's 
your name, sir ?' * Comberbach !' (the name he had 
assumed.) * What do you come here for, sir ?' as if 
doubting whether he had any business there. * Sir,' 
said Coleridge, * for what most other persons come — 
to be made a soldier.' 'Do you think,' said the 
general, 'you can run a Frenchman through the 
body?' 'I do not know,' replied Coleridge, 'as I 
never tried ; but I'll let a Frenchman run me through 

* "The Dyotts/' notes Croker» " are a respectable and wealthy 
family, still residing near Lichfield. The royalist who shot 
Lord Brooke when assaulting St. Chad's Cathedral, in Lichfield, 
on St Chad's Day, was a Mr. Dyott.*' 
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the body before FU run away.' * That will do,' said 
the general, and Coleridge was tamed in the ranks." 

The poet made a poor dragoon, and never advanced 
beyond the awkward squad. He wrote letters, how- 
ever, for all his comrades, and they attended to his 
horse and accoutrements. After four months service, 
(December 1793 to April 1794), the history and cir- 
cumstances of Coleridge became known. He had 
written under his saddle, on the stable wall, a Latin 
sentence (Eheu ! quam infortunii miserrimum est 
fuisse felicem !) which led to an inquiry on the part of 
the captain of his troop, who had more regard for 
the classics than Ensign Northerton, in Tom Jones, 
Coleridge was, accordingly, discharged, and restored to 
his family and friends. 



COBBETTS BOYHOOD. 
Perhaps, in Cobbett's voluminous writings, there is 
nothing so complete as the following picture of his 
boyish scenes and recollections ^t has been well com- 
pared to the most simple and touching passages in 
Richardson's Pamela : — 

"After living within a hundred yards of Westminster Hall 
and the Abbey church, and the bridge^ and looking fh>m my 
own window into St. James's Park, all other buildings and 
spots appear mean and insignificant. I went to-day to see the 
house I formerly occupied. How small ! It is always thus : 
the words large and small are carried about with us in our 
minds, and we forget real dimensions. The idea, such as it was 
received, remains during our absence from the object. When I 
returned to England in 1800, after an absence from the country 
parts of it of sixteen years, the trees, the hedges, even the parks 
and woods, seemed so sniall I It made me laugh to hear littl^ 
gutters, that I could jump over, called rivers I T\\ftTc^ss&se9^^<«:«s^ 
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but < a creek V But when, in about a month alter my anind 
in London, I went to Famham, the place of my birth, what was 
my surprise ! Every thing was become so pitiftiUy small 1 I 
had to cross in my postchaise the long and dreary heath of 
Bagshot. Then, at the end of it, to mount a hill called Hungry 
Hill ; and from that hill I knew that I should look down into 
the beautiftd and fertile vale of Famham. My heart fluttered 
with impatience, mixed with a sort of fear, to see all the scenes 
of my childhood ; for I had learned before the death of my 
father and mother. There is a hill not far from the town, 
called Crooksbury Hill, which rises up out of a flat in the form 
of a cone, and is planted with Scotch fir-trees. Here I used to 
take the eggs and young ones of crows and magpies. This hill 
was a famous olject in the neighbourhood. It served as the 
Buperlative degree of height. *As high as Crooksbury Hill,' 
meant with us, the utmost degree of height. Therefore, the first 
object my eyes sought was this hill. I could not believe my 
eyes I Literally speaking, I for a moment thought the famous 
hill removed, and a little hei^ put in its stead ; for I had seen 
in New Brunswick a single rock, or hill of solid rock, ten times 
as big, and four or five times as high I The post-boy, going 
down hill, and not a bad road, whisked me in a few minutes to 
the Bush Inn, fh)m the garden of which I could see the pro- 
digious sand hill where I had begun my gardening works. 
What a nothing I But now came rushing into my mind all at 
once my pretty little garden, my little blue smock-frock» my 
little nailed shoes, my pretty pigeons that I used to feed out of 
my hands, the last kind words and tears of my gentle and 
tender-hearted and afiiectionate mother. I hastened back into 
the room. If I had looked a moment longer, I should have 
dropped. When I came to reflect, what a cliangef What 
scenes I had gone through I How altered my state ! I had 
dined the day before at a secretary of state's, in company with 
Mr. Pitt, and had been waited upon by men in gaudy liveries t 
I had had nobody to assist me in the world. No teachers of any 
flort. Nobody to shelter me from the consequence of bad, and 
nobody to counsel me to good behaviour. I felt proud. The dis- 
idnctions of rank. \Aiiht and wealth, all became nothing in my 
eyes; and from that moment (less than a month aft^ my 
arrival in England), I resolved never to bend before them.* 

Cobbett was, for a short time, a labourer in the 
tdtcbea ^unds of the &oyai G^xdens at £ew. King 
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George the Third often visited the gardens to inquire 
after the fruits and esculents ; and one day, he saw 
here Cobhett, then a lad, who with a few half)penoe in 
his pocket, and Swifb*s Tale of a Tub in his hand, had 
been so captivated by the wonders of the royal gardens, 
that he applied there for employment The king, on 
perceiving the clownish boy, with his stockings tied 
about his legs by scarlet ga^rters, inquired about him, 
and specially desired that he might be continued in 
his service. 

COLERIDGE AN UNITARIAN PREACHER. 

DuuNG his residence at Nether Stoney, Coleridge 
officiated as Unitarian preacher at Taunton, and after- 
wards at Shrewsbury. Mr. Hazlitt has described his 
walking ten miles on a winter day to hear Coleridge 
preach. " When I got there," he says, " the organ 
was playing the 100th psalm, and, when it was done, 
Mr. Coleridge rose and gave out his text: — *He 
departed again into a mountain himself alone.* As 
he gave out his text, his voice rose like a stream of 
rich distilled perfume; when he came to the two 
last words, which he pronounced loud, deep, and 
distinct, it seemed to me, who was then young, 
as if the sounds had echoed firom the bottom of 
the human heart, and as if that prayer might have 
floated in solemn silence through the universe. The 
idea of St. John came into my mind, of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, who had his loins girt about, 
and whose food was locusts and wild honey. The 
preacher then launched into his sub^ect^ lik& ^ax^sw^ 
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dallying with the wind. The sermon was upon peace 
and war — ^upon Church and State ; not their alliance^ 
hut their separation ; on the spirit of the world and 
the spirit of Christianity; not as the same, hut as 
opposed to one another. He talked of those who had 
inscribed the cross of Christ on banners dripping with 
human gore ! He made a poetical and pastoral excuT" 
sion ; and, to show the fatal effects of war, drew a 
striking contrast between the simple shepherd-hoy 
driving his team a-field, or sitting under the hawthorn, 
piping to his flock, as though he should never be old, 
and the same poor country-lad crimped, kidnapped, 
brought into town, made drunk at an alehouse, turned 
into a wretched drummer-boy, with his hair sticking 
on end with powder and pomatum, a long cue at his 
back, and tricked out in the finery of the profession 
of blood. 

" • Such were the notes our once-lored poet sung ;• 

and, for myself, I could not have been more delighted 
if I had heard the music of the spheres." 



FONTENEtLE'S INSENSIBILITY. 

FoNTBNELLB, who livcd till within one month of a 
century, was very rarely known to laugh or cry, and 
even boasted of his insensibility. One day, a certain bort" 
vivant Ahh6 came unexpectedly to dine with him. The 
Ahh6 was fond of asparagus dressed with butter ; Fon- 
tenelle, also, had a great gout for the vegetable, but 
preferred it dressed with oil. Fontenelle said, that, 
for such a friend, there was no sacrifice he would not 
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make; and that he should have half the dish of 
asparagus which he had ordered for himself, and that 
half, moreover, should he dressed with hutter. While 
they were conversing together, the poor Abhe fell 
down in a fit of apoplexy ; upon which Fontenelle 
instantly scampered down stairs, and eagerly bawled 
out to his cook, " The whole with oil ! the whole with 
oil, as at first !" 



PAINS AND TOILS OF AUTHORSHIP. 
The craft of authorship is by no means so easy of 
practice as is generally imagined by the thousands who 
aspire to its practice. Almost all our works, whether 
of knowledge or of fancy, have been the product of 
much intellectual exertion and study ; or, as it is better 
expressed by the poet — 

" the well-ripened fruits of wise decay." 
Pope published nothing until it had been a year or two 
before him, and even then his printer's proofs were 
very full of alterations ; and, on one occasion, Dods- 
ley, his publisher, thought it better to have the whole 
recomposed than make the necessary corrections. 
Goldsmith considered four lines a day good work, 
and was seven years in beating out the pure gold of 
the Deserted Village. Hume wrote his History of 
England on a sofa, but he went quietly on correct- 
ing every edition till his death. Robertson used to 
write out his sentences on small slips of paper ; and, 
after rounding them and polishing them to his 
satisfaction, he entered them in a hook.^ yi\vvR.Vi^ \sw '-^«s 
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turn, underwent considerable revision. Burke had all 
his principal works printed two or three times at a 
private press before submitting them to his publisher* 
Akenside and Gray were indefatigable correctors, 
labouring every line ; and so was our prolix and more 
imaginative poet, Thomson. On comparing the first 
and latest editions of the Seasons^ there will be found 
scarcely a page which does not bear evidence of hia 
taste and industry. Johnson thinks the poems lost 
much of their raciness under this severe regimen, but 
they were much improved in fancy and delicacy ; the 
episode of Musidora, '* the solemnly ridiculous iMtlung 
scene,*' as Campbell terms it, was almost entirely re- 
written. Johnson and Gibbon were the least laborious 
in arranging their copy for the press. Gibbon sent 
the first and only MS. of his stupendous work (the 
Decline and FaU) to his printer ; and Johnson's high- 
sounding sentences were written almost without an 
eifort. Both, however, lived and moved, as it were, 
in the world of letters, thinking or caring of little 
else— one in the heart of busy London, which he 
dearly loved, and the other in his silent retreat at 
Lausanne. Dryden wrote hurriedly, to provide for 
the day ; but his Absalom and Achitophel^ and the beau« 
tiful imagery of the Hind and Panther ^ must have been 
fostered with parental care. St. Pierre copied hia 
Paul and Virginia nine times, that he might render it 
the more perfect. Bousseau was a very coxcomb in 
these matters : the amatory epistles, in his new Heloiie^ 
he wrote on fine gilt-edged card-paper, and having 
folded, addressed, and sealed them^ he opened and read 
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them in the solitary woods of Clairens, with the 
mingled enthusiasm of an author and lover. Sheridan 
watched long and anxiously for bright thoughts, as 
the MS. of his School for Scandal^ in its various 
stages, proves. Bums composed in the open air, the 
sunnier the better ; but he laboured hard, and with 
almost unerring taste and judgment, in correcting.* 

Lord Byron' was a rapid composer, but made abun- 
dant use of the pruning-knife. On returning one of 
his proof sheets from Italy, he expressed himself un- 
decided about a single word, for which he wished to 
substitute another, and requested Mr. Murray to refer 
it to Mr. Gifford, then editor of the Quarterly Review. 
Sir Walter Scott evinced his love of literary .labour 
by undertaking the revision of the whole of the 
Waverley Novels — a goodly freightage of some fifty 
or sixty volumes. The works of Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Moore, and the occasional variations 
in their different editions, mark their love of the 

***! have seen,'* says a Correspondent of the Invemeu Courier, 
** a copy of the second edition of Bums's ' Poems,' with the blanks 
filled up, and numerous alterations made in the poet's hand- 
writing : one instance, not the most delicate, but perhaps the 
most amusing and characteristic will suffice. After describing 
the gambols of his * Twa Dogs/'thehr historian refers to their 
sitting down in coarse and rustic terms. This, of course, did 
not suit the poet's Edinburgh patrons, and he altered it to the 
IWowing :— 

• Till tired at last, and doucer grown. 
Upon a knowe they sat them down.' 

Still this did not please his fancy ; he tried again, and hit it 
€fS in the simple, perfect form in which it now stands :— 

* Until wi' dafiSn weary grown, 

Upon a knowe they sat them down.' '' 
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touching. Southey was, indeed, unwearied after his 
kind— a true author of the old school. The hright 
thoughts of Campbell, which sparkle like polished 
lances, were manufactured with almost equal care ; liii 
was the Pope of our contemporary authors.* Allan- 
Cunningham corrected but little, yet his imitations of 
the elder lyrics are perfect centos of Scottish feeling 
and ^poesj.^-^Selected and abridged from the Invermem 
Courier 

JOE MILLER AT COURT. 
Joe Miller, (Mottley,) was such a favourite at conrt, 
that Caroline, queen of George II.^ conunanded a play 
to be performed for his benefit ; the queen disposed 
of a great many tickets at one of her drawing-rooms, 
and most of them were paid for in gold. 

« Campbell's alterations were, generally, decided Improve- 
ments ; but in one instance he failed lamentably. The noblb 
peroration of Lochiel is familiar to most readers :-^ 
" Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low. 
With his back to the field and his feet to the foe; 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name. 
Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame.*' 
In the quarto edition of Gertrude of Wyoming^ when the poet 
collected and reprinted his minor pieces, this lofty sentiment 
was thus stultified : — 

" Shall victor exult in the battle's acclaim. 
Or look to yon heaven from the death-bed of fame." 
The original passage, however, was wisely restored in the 
subiicquent editions. 



T. C. Savill, Printer, i, Chandos-street. 
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